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To: Fellow Parent and Child Advocates 



The Home Based Option is one of five that can now be considered by 
Head Start personnel throughout tiie country. We feel that it is im- 
portant for persons considering the Ffome Based Option to explore in- 
depth the various aspects of more than one of the existing 200 Home 
Based Programs that presently exist. 

The Home Based Working Conference sponsored by the Learning Institute 
of North Carolina was designed to assist Head Start and other child 
care personnel in viewing at least five approaclies to Home Based 
education for pre-school children with the parent as the focal point. 
Information gained at such a conference will hopefully be shared with 
staff, parents, policy council and other community people who will be 
involved in making the r'ecision to select Home Based Option as a 
partial or complete alternative for an existing program which is 
center based and making minimal efforts to involve parents. 

Following a community child care needs assessment, it will be essential 
for Head Start personnel to explore whether the Home Based Option better 
meets the needs of the community served. Although the Home Based Option 
appears simple to in^lernent, tlie necessity for Head Start Programs to 
comply with the Head Start Performance Standards makes essential the 
critical analysis of connnunity needs and the type of staff needed to 
effectively implement this option. 
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Special Introduction To Home Based Working Conference 

Head Start research and experience has shown that individuaUzing programs to meet local needs usually 
results in better developmental services for children and families. In line with this concept, the Office of 
Child Development (OCD; has initiated a process encouraging Head Start programs to consider and 
adopt planned variations tailored to the needs of the communities they serve. The options from which 
programs may select are: 

• The Standard Head Start Model 

The traditional model of 5-day center-based *ictivitie5 

• Variations in Center Attendance 

A less than 5-day a week center attendance, planned to reflect differing need^ >f individual 
^chtklren and families. 

• Home-Based Models 

Using the home as the central facility and ijearcd to promoting the parent as the primary fac- 
tor in the child's development. 

• Double-Sessions 

Scheduling two classes per day. 

• Jj)caUy-Designed Variations 

A program designed in addition to or instead of one of the other options, originated by the 
local Head Start Grantee. 

Encouraging programs to adopt these options is one major part of Head Start Improvement and In- 
novation for FY (Fiscal Year) 1973. 

The Learning Institute of North Carolina (LINC) Child Development Training Center, assisting OCD 
in this effort, sponsored a four-day working conference on one of these options — the Home Based Ap- 
proach. The conference featured speakers from Home Stan national demonstration programs, the Home 
Start National Office, and various other home-based programs from different parts of the country. The 
primary objective of the conference was to provide "information and descriptive material" on the home- 
based approaches to Head Start program representatives. 

The specific objectives for the conference were crystallized in the participant expectations. (See list 
of participant expectations). The conference provided basic factual data about the home-based programs 
presented and encouraged participants to seek specif ic information from consultants about their pro- 
grams. 

The participants received information that would enable them to more adequately appraise the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of implementing a home-based model in dieir own program. They also developed 
a plan for sharing this information with their staff and community. 

This report oFthe conference proceedings is compiled to present information on the programs pre- 
sented, some additional program summaries from other parts of the country, as well as the results of the 
small group buz/ sessions. Hopefully, it will prove useful not only to Head Start programs but to other 
programs and per.ons devoted to the development of children and to promoting parents as the prime fac- 
tors in that development. 

LINC'S spoiisorsiiip of this conference is not an attempt to encourage programs to implement a 
home-based option. 
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HOME-BASED MODELS 



Heed Start grantees may elect to develop and in- 
corporate G home-based model into their current pro- 
gram. Such models would focus on the parer.i as the 
primary factor in the child's development and the 
home as the central facility. These models may be 
designed ol-.^ng the lines of the Heme Start deman- 
sirc-ticn progror-!s initioted in fifteen communities 
in FY 1972 cr on o mode' developed by the local 
commu.- iiv. The foilcv/ing conditions must be met 
by fhrse crcp-oes in ir^pl?menting their program: 

c. Cor: pre hen oivc Services 

Th? scrr.c kinds oi services which are cvcilcble 
\c childrin servc-d in a center-based Head Start 
pr'/jrom w:ll be avciiable to children served by a 
heme based prvvjrcm. As in center-based programs, 
the hcme-bosed prcgrc-m must make every pos- 
sible effort to identify, coordinate, integrate and 
utilize existing community resources and services 
(pubiic, reduced-fee, or no fee) in providing nu- 
tritional, heolth, social and psychological services 
for its children and their families. 

(1) Nutriiion 

In home-based programs, whenever feasible 
children should receive the same nutrition ser- 
vices as in center-based programs with priority 
emphasis on nutrition education aimed at help- 
ing parents learn to make the best use of ex- 
ist inq food resources through food planning, 
buying and cooking. If periodic, regular or in- 
cidental group sessions for children ore held, 
every effort should be made to prepare and 
serve a nutritious snack or meal. When food 
is not available to a family, the home-based 
program must make every effort to put the 
family in touch with whatever community or- 
ganization can help supply food. In addition, 
parents should be informed of aM available 
fomily assistance programs and should be en- 
couraged to participate in them. 

Nutrition education must recognize cultural 
variations in food preference and supplement 
end build upon these preferences rather than 
attempt to replace them. Thus, food items 
that ore a regular part of a family's diet will 
be a major focal point of nutrition education. 



(2) KeaJth 

Every efforr must be made to provide health 
services through existing resources. Children 
in home-based programs ore to receive the 
same health services as children in center- 
based programs. 

(3) PsychcJogical and Sociol Senices 

Home-based program shall provide needed 
services through existing community resources 
or wifhin the sponsoring Head Start program 
in accordance with existing Heed Start policies. 

b. Curriculum for Children 

A mojor emphasis of the progrcin must be to 
he»p parents enhance the total development 
(including cognitive language, social emotional 
and physical) of all their children. 

Whatever the educational program or philoso- 
phy of 0 home-based program, it must have 
a plan or system for developing individualized 
or "personalized" education programs for its 
children. 

In addition, programs must provide material, 
supplies and equipment (such as tricycles, 
wagons, blocks, manipulative toys and books) 
to foster the children's development in their 
homes as needed. Provision for such materials 
may be mode through lending, cooperative or 
purchase systems. 

Group socialization experiences must be pro- 
vided on a periodic 'basis for all children in 
home-based programs. The proposal must 
specify what kind of development activities 
will take place in the group setting. 

Furthermore, the education component — as 
well OS all program components — must meet 
the needs of the loccie by taking into account 
appropriate local, ethnic, cultural and lan- 
guage characteristics. 

c. Porent Progrom 

Home-based programs reflect the concept 
that the parent is the first and most influen- 
tial educator and "enobler" of his or her own 



Home-Based Models-Continued 



children. Thus, home-based programs are to 
place emphasis on developing and expanding 
the "parenting" role of Head Start. 

d. Evening ond Weekend Services 

It is suggested that the program make pro- 
vision for evening and weekend services to 
families when needed. 

e. Career Development 

Programs must provide career development op- 
portunities for staff. For example, training of 
staff should qualify for academic credit or 
other appropriate credentials whenever pos- 
sible. 

f. Service Delivery System 

In their proposol, grantees must describe their 
system for delivering health, nutrition, psycho- 
logical and other services that are not pro- 
vided primarily by the in-home caregiver. 

9. Stoff Selection 

Proposals must describe the program's system 
for selecting staff in accord with the responsi- 
bilities assigned by the program to the staff 
member. For example, the staff visiting homes 
must be: 

(1) fluent in the language used by the fam- 
ilies they serve 



(2) responsive listeners 

(3) knowledgeable about human development, 
family dynamics and needs of children 

(4) knowledgeable about all program com- 
ponents 

(5) knowledgeable about community resources 

h. Staff Development 

Programs must submit a staff and volunteer 
recruitment plan and a training plan, includ- 
ing content of proposed pre- and in- service 
training programs, teaching method, descrip- 
tions of training staff or consultants, and 
provisions for continued in-service training. 
The career development plan must be de- 
signed to develop or increase staff member's 
knowledge about: 

(1) approaches to and technique of working 
with parents 

(2) other home-based or Home Start-like pro- 
grams 

(3) Head Start component areas 

i. Volunteers 

As in all other Head Start programs, the nome 
based programs must encourage and provide 
opportunity for the use of volunteers. 
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PARTICIPANT EXPECTATIONS 



1 . Participants will develop a list of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each of the Home-Based 
programs presented. 

2. Participants will receive materials on each of 
the programs presented. 

3. Participants will receive information on the cost 
of each program per child. 



4. ParHcipants will develop a list of qucolions 
about how the components of Head Start can be 
adhered to through each of the programs pre- 
sented. 

5. Participants will develop a mechanism for pre- 
senting the information obtained to their staff 
and community. 



FACT SHEET ON HOME BASED PROGRAMS PRESENTED AT THE WORKING CONFERENCE 

A fact sheet containing basic informotion about the programs of each of the presenters was developed dur- 
ing the working conference. The information wos compiled by the LINC person who was host or hostess to 
the presenter. In some instances, presenters completed the form themselves. A presenter's proposal was used 
in one instance to obtain the information. 

The information compiled follows in the order of presentation at the conference. 



USE OF ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES LISTED FOLLOWING 
THE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS PRESENTED AT THE CONFERENCE 

The advantages-disadvantages lists should be viewed as aids in identifying problems and solutions in home- 
based programs. These lists were derived from group discussions and offer different viewpoints and shades 
of thought. They are not mecnt to be an exhaustive, uniformally factual systematic analysis. They repre- 
sent, ra ther, different approaches ond thoughts on the many issues and details connected with choosing to im- 
plement a home based model. 
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Consultants made presentations on Home-Based Programs for 
one hour. 
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During the second hour, small groups developed questions Yor 
the consultant and listed advantages and disadvantages of the! 
program presented. 





The third hour was spent raising questions with consultant 
clarifying the concept of the Home Based Program just presented. 
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Home Base Working Conference 



Criteria For Selecting Small Group Leaders 
And Recorders 

1. The persons should know their strengths, lim 
tations and personal biases and avoid imposing 
{heir methods, ideas, and hidden agenda on the 
group. 

2. Someone who sees himself as a learner rather 
than an authority. 

3. Someone who can relate information efficiently 
and fluently. 

4. Someone who can write legibly on large news- 
print using a magic marker. 

5. Someone who understands goals of Head Start. 

6. Someone employed in Head Start at least six 
months. 

7. Someone who has demonstrated leadership 
abilltv. 

8. Someone who is able to accept others' ideas and 
suggestions. 

9. Someone who will remain ^or entire conference 
and attend all sessions. 

0. Somecne who is wilting to have his ideas rejected. 

Role Of The fimall Group 
Discussion Leader 

1. To understand and state the task clearly for the 
small group. 

2. To help small group participants identify ques- 
tions and concerns related to the models pre- 
sented. 



3. To help participants define the advantages and 
disadvantages of the particular model as it re- 
'^tes to the goals of Head Start. 

4. To use techniques gained in leadership workshop. 

5. To aid the small group work rather than doing 
the work for the group. 

6. To assist the group in considering each com- 
ponent of Head Start as they develop questions, 
advantages and disadvantages. 

7 To gather materials and prepare ahead of time 
for the job assigned daily. 

8. To be aware of the group dynamics and try to 
make sure each person is included in discussions. 

9. To be sure you really understand what a person 
is saying rather than assuming you know what 
they said. 

Role Of The Recorder And Reporter 

1. To record participants' questions and concerns 
related to the models presented as the partici- 
pants state them using the format provided. 

2. To collect participants' views on advantages 
and disuJvantagcs of the particular model as it 
relates to the goals of Head Start using the for- 
mat provided. 

3. To ask the questions recorded when the total 
group comes together. 

4. To ust techniques gained in leadership workshop. 

5. To gather materials and prepare ahead of time 
for the job assigned daily. 

6. To record and submit designated person on 
Sljxl 1 " paper each small groups^ questions, 
concerns, advantages and disadvantages daily. 
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(Top of Alabama Regie 

Kyo R. Jhin, Director — Conference Presenter 
Human Resources Program 
2603 Leeman Ferry Road, S. W. 
Huntsvjile, Alabama 35801 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1. Improving the parents' unders^-anding of Early 

Childhood Development and appropriate tasks 

and responsibilities for children. 
2 Familiorizing parents with local agencies and 

services such as, employment agencies, health 

services, welfare, and education. 
3. Generating an awareness of family planning. 
4 Stimulating parents' interests and active roles 

in the affairs of Home Start and Community 

Action Programs. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

The Educaiion Component includes 30-minute 
television prcgiams, supplementary materials and 
instruction for parents, and work with the children 
cne day a week in seven Home Start Centers. Home 
visitors arc responsible for furnishing paronts with 
cducajonal materials and information fc» use with 
children, and nutritional and health care informa- 
tion. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD 

$750.00 per yeor. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

IN THE PROGRAM— The core of the program is 
interaction between the parent and child in the 
home. Monthly meetings are held at a center level 
to give parents an opportunity to communicate 
mutual needs, concerns and interests. On a region- 
al basis, the Policy Council is composed of ten 
paf jnts and nine agency representatives from the 
TARCOG area. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM — This 
component aims to help parents make the best 
use of food resources through food plonning. 
Demonstration agencies and training of stoff. 
Children receive snack at the center. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM- 
AM children ore given physical and dental exami- 
nation. When funds are available, physical exami- 
nations are given to parents and siblings. All in- 
noculations are provided free of charge by the five 
county health departments. The medical expense 
is over 10',; of the budget. 
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STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED — ^These services are provided first by 
the Home Start staff through counseling with per- 
ents on family problems. The mental health associ- 
tions, rehabilitation agencies, private practitioners, 
and other service agencies provide referral and 
consultation services. 

STAFFING PATTERN— There is a Staff Coordina- 
tor with a MA in guidance, one Teacher Health 
Consultant (BA level), one Teacher Nutrition Con- 
sultant, Two Aides, and six Home Visitors who 
visit homes once a week. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF— 

The program staff is made up of qualified people 
who need monev. However, the quality of the pro- 
gram is not sacrificed just to hire people who need 
money, the staff must be qualified for the various 
jobs. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING (How \f is done 
end if any special training is needed.) — There 
are pre-^crvice and in-service workshops to train 
staff. The pre-service covered the five areas of 
health, nutrition, education, social-psychological, 
and parent involvement and bi-monthly staff meet- 
ings are plonncd to meet staff development needs 
of staff. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 

NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM — Each 
family must have a television and each family 
is provided with dollars worth of materials per 
year to be used as a parent guide with the tele- 
vision shows. The ::'levision lessons and accom- 
panyino materials were developed at the Appala- 
chia Educational Laboratory of Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUATED 
AND BY WHOM— The evaluation is done by ABT 
Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— The program uses 
resources in multi-county area, as well as on a 
state and national level. Whenever possible, par- 
ents are helped to get already existing services. 
The program has been able to get parents services 
which if the program itself provided, would triple 
the budget. 



TARCOG— Kyo Jhin 
A. Advontoges 

1. Involves parents in growth and develop- 
ment of child. 

2. More "intimate" or "personalized" ser- 
vice. 

3. Learning experience for parents. 

4. Eliminates transportation problems (daily) 

5. Serves as on "axis" for agency services. 

6. Parents trained at home. 

7. Closer involvement with parents — builds 
trust and good relationships. 

8. Parent involvement in staff training. 

9. Group experience for children once a 
week. Parents can also work with children 
other than their own. 

10. Maintain quality. 

11. Helping children and adults reach their 
potentials. 

12. Direct relationship between parents and 
the total education of their children. 

13. Coordinote efforts focused upon recipi- 
ents result in the meeting of specific 
needs. 

14. Allows the center to get trained staff 
into the homes with more needs being 
seen, evaluated. (Not strictly center-re- 
lated.) 

15. Low cost per child. (Administratively as 
compared to Head Start) $250.00 vs 
$1,500 

16. Educational emphasis put back into the 
home setting. 

17. Child has more individual attention. 

18. Reach more children but of area. 

19. Improvement of home conditions health 
wise. 

20. Generate more community interest. 

21 . Greater improvement of social services. 

22. Lower food cost. 

23. Individual attention for each child. 

24. Each child can work at his own speed. 

25. Child can work in his own environment. 

26. Lower maintenance costs. 

27. Parent can learn how to use community 
facilities. 
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28. Working with entire family. 

29. Psychological security. 

30. Helps parents to know what the children 
are doing and learning "identify family 
needs." 

31. Teaches in familiar surroundings to work 
with what is available in the individual 
homes. 

32. Improves educational standards of the 
family. 

33. Reach other children in the home. 

34. Family oriented (Especially helpful where 
the family cannot get to the center based 
program). 

35. Enables staff to spot unattended medical 
problems. 

36. Encourage non-participating parents to 
get involved. 

37. Basic training is given in relation to all 
component areas for Home Start families. 

38. Motivates a mother to give more atten- 
tion to the child. Mother-child learning 
relationship good. 

39. Good mother-child-teacher relationship. 

40. Parents are involved directly in what 
child learns. 

41. Parents are taught basis of program and 
are able to continue learning activities. 

42. This program gives the parents the in- 
centive to learn along with chidren. 

43. All of the children and parents medical 
needs are taken care of. 

44. Whole family benefits. 

45. Help families utilize social agencies in 
community — being aware that they get 
help outside home-based help. 

46. Personalizing educational activities with 
parents. 

47. The out reach to families that might not 
otherwise come into Head Start pro- 
gram. 

48. En' murage self-help. 

49. Out reach to families who could not 
otherwise bv^ served. 

50. Getting the total family involved. 

51. Getting total community agencies in- 
volved. 

52. Helping the family initiate change. 



TARCOG Kyo Jhin 
B. Disodvontoges 

1. Nutritional input in full day center based 
program is certair.; in Home Start it is 
up to children. 

2. Services "thrown" in the duties of one 
person to the extent of inhibiting any 
<^ingular "good" service. 

3. Parent skills are developed in home and 
inclination to get job is low. 

4. Prohibits day to day association of chil- 
dren wi'h children. 

5. Not as much opportunity ro provide well 
balanced meals. 

6. Does not seem to reach the working par- 
ent. 

7. Lack of attention to working families. 

8. Lack of facilities at center based pro- 
grams (ex. training) 

9. Lack o? physical activity in terms of Head 
Start developmental goals. 

10. Time set up 8 a.m. -5 p.m. — may be ex- 
cluding fathers on a day to day basis. 

11. Possible lack of regularity in training at 
the home scene (ex. parents not at home) 

12. Establishing a program like this in areas 
lacking essential resources such as ed- 
ucational television media. 

13. Lack of educational value to child. 

14. Health problems harder to detect. 

15. The mile radius. 

16. Not able to observe whole child concept. 

• 17. Stretches one worker too thin on all com- 
ponents. 
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18. Social setting with peers is lacking. 

19. Excessive time lost in travel. 

20. Limited time with children. 

21. Lack of opportunity to practice adjust- 
ment skills. 

22. If a TV is not provided in the home a 
child is deprived of the "Arounc* the Bend 
Program." 

23. If a mother must be home with the child 
for home visitor, how will she help provide 
for family income in order to move out of 
the poverty level? 

24. Week end services are disadvantageous 
for staff with families. 

25. Staff members are overworked. 

26. Lack of sound nutritious meals being re- 
ceived by children. 

27. Inability to work in home when both par- 
ents are employed. 

28. Cost per child. 

29. Logistics — complicated to implement. 

30. The advantage of home visitors becom- 
ing really involved in families becomes a 
disadvantage when this home start visitor 
leaves the program. 

31. Potential for reinforcement of isolation. 

32. Days when families will not receive you — 
timing of visits. 

33. Limited number of families and children 
being served in relation to staff members. 
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Shirley Young, Director— Conference Presenter 
50 East Main Street 
Franklin, North Carolina 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

A. Local Home Start Goals for Children: 

1. To develop a sense of respect for himself 
and other family members, thus, finding 
his place in the family and feeling good 
about "being" himself. 

2. To provide medical and dental services as 
needed and as the budget allows, for all 
preschool children. 

3. To provide social contact with other chil- 
dren within the community and county by 
means of group activities and visitation in 
the Head Start Centers, 

4 To provide educational experiences which 
will broaden the child's concepts in areas 
such as self, family, community, science, 
art, language development, music, move- 
ment exploration, food, etc. 

5. To instill within the child a sense of curi- 
osity and a desire to learn about the things 
around him. 

6. To provide available psychological services 
OS needed for all preschool children. 

7. To provide opportunities which will allow 
the child to succeed. 

B. Local Home Start Goals for Families: 

1 To involve parents directly in the educa- 
tional development of their children. 

2. To help the parents understand child growth 
and development. 

3. To acquaint the family with community 
resources and the services that each provide. 

4. To help families become aware of the health 
and nutritional needs of each family mem- 
ber and learn how to meet these needs. 

5. To provide social contact outside the home 
through neighborhood gatherings, trips, ex- 
tension classes, picnics, etc. 

6. To strengthen in these families a good self- 
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image offering them supportive assistance 
to try to engender in them confidence to 
work and live in the present and hope and 
plan for the future. 

C. Local Home Start Goals for the Community: 

1. To involve all community members in the 
total Home Start program where possible, 
su'-h as home visits, meetings, extension 
CI jsses and other group activities. 

2. To acquaint the communities with the over- 
all purposes of Home Start. 

3. To develop a good relctionship with the 
communities so they may give critical evalu- 
ations and exchange of ideas. 

4. To use any community resouces available 
which the Home Start program would bene- 
fit from. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — The educational component of the Home 
Start program is designed to develop an awareness 
of the world in which the child lives and to notice 
things around him. 

Each home visitor will spend from 1 to 2 hours 
with a family one day each week. During the visit 
she will make suggestions to the parents to enable 
them to better work with their own children, thus 
allowing the parent to become the prime educator 
of their children. This will also be a time for the home 
visitor to offer a listening ear if parent is in a talka- 
tive mood. Home visitors will leave some simple and 
basic instructions with the parent suggesting that she 
spend some time each day with the child, using the 
home and surrounding environment as teaching tools. 
This is difficult to attain in many of the families since 
they spend little time interacting with their children. 

An educational kit is left in the homes. The' kit 
consists of paper, scissors, crayons, point, paint brush- 
es, paste and playdough (made by parent and home 
visitor) pencils, rulers, magazines, newspaper, card- 
board, etc., for parents and children to work with. 
The families will be introduced to educational tools 
not familiar to them such as; films, and filmstrips, 
records and record players. Supplies that parents 
would not otherwise have access to will be brought 
into the homes by the visitor. For example: finger- 
paint, books, games, puzzles, etc. Some of these 
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materials and equipment can be left in the home 
from week to week. The Home Visitor allows the par- 
ent to borrow materials to be used. 

We plan to have more involvement of the Home 
Start parents and their children in the Head Start 
Centers. We want to have each family spend at least 
one day in the Head Start Center each month. 

A great variety of activities are covered within the 
program such as movement exploration, dramatic 
ploy, creative and free art experiences, cooking, ma- 
nipulative activities and indoor and outdoor play. 

nn*^'*^'^ ^^^'^ CHILD_$68.00 per month, 
$16.00 per week, $.12 per hour. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM— The Policy Council has planned 
parent activities such as; visiting other Head Start 
programs, other Head Start Centers. Parents involved 
with Policy Council have attended in-service train- 
ing sessions dealing with child growth and develop- 
ment, career development meetings, state meetings 
and conferences, special workshops, sewing and cook- 
ing sessions and educational classes. 

Training far parents (and staff) begins with the 
motivation to learn and participate and this could 
range from a simple to o complex type learning. 
Parents learn about health from their children who 
learn at schools. They learn together as they talk 
about and practice health habits, see filmstrips or 
movies pertaining to health, talk in parent groups 
about health problems, etc. First Aid classes ore giv- 
en for those who wont to participate. The Home Start 
nurse has conferences with parents concerning health 
and reasons for good nutrition. 

Parents are learning about child development In 
general when the visitor works with the family and 
discusses child development. Incidental learning oc- 
curs during activities such as a visit to the center. 
They participate also in educational classes pertain- 
ing to child development and other desired areas. 
They take part in workshops and ga to area and state 
meetings. At their parent meetings, programs are 
given on many topics of educational interests. 

They also learn about nutrition and areas pertain- 
ing to nutrition thraugh center activities with Head 
Start, parent meetings, workshops, classes, etc. 

Parents in Home Start are required to accompany 
the Home Start child to and from medical trips when 



traveling with the home visitor and other groups. 
Parents ore encouraged to be independent in making 
and keeping appointments if at all possible. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— Home 
Start does not prepare food for Home Start children. 
The snacks, usually prepared in the home, consists 
of hot chocolate, fruit, puddings, etc. Occasionally 
snacks ore token ta the homes to supplement the 
daily activity such as a cooking lesson. It is hoped 
that nutritional snacks can be prepared in the Head 
Start Centers each week for Home Start children. A 
set fee would reimburse Head Start's food budget 
each month. 

For the new program year we hove plonned to 
hove home visitors work occasionally with the Head 
Start cooks on Friday mornings. Home visitors con 
pass an any information concerning good nutrition 
end cooking to the families during the home visit. 

Most of the visitors have used the home visits as 
a times to discuss nutritional education. Charts are 
used to help parents prepare well balanced meals. 
Assignments concerning nutrition are given to the 
mother and child to be completed during the week. 
Recipes ore shared with the mother. When special 
problems exist, the home visitor mokes referrals to 
homemaker trainers who work with the family in the 
oreo of nutrition. Several mothers hove attended a 
cooking class sponsored by homemaker trainers. 
Home Start's Parent Activity and Educational Co- 
ordinator has set up a class in nutrition for Home 
Start parents and other community folks. The Home 
Economic Extension Agency attends parent meetings 
to conduct sessions pertaining to food, buying and 
preserving food. The film, "Jenny Is A Good Thing" 
is shown at Parent Meetings, Policy Council and 
training sessions. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 
A. Medical 

1. What medical services will be provided for 
the children? 

a. Each preschoal child will receive o phys- 
ical examination and necessary follow-up 
will be provided as recommended by the . 
physician. 

b. The heolth department staff will give 
immunizations, tine tests, hemoglobin 
test, urinalysis, and other services to 
Home Start children. 
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c. The Lion's Club owns a screening mobile 
unit which will check each child's eyes 
and make referrals. 

d. The public school speech and hearing 
mobile unit will check children's hear- 
ing for defects and make referrals. 

e. Emergencies which arise such as colds 
ear infections, sore throats, etc., are tak- 
en care of through funds set aside for 
these purposes. 

f. The Development Evaluation Clinic will 
evaluate Home Start children. 

g. The Speech and Hearing Clinic at West- 
ern Carolina University will evaluate and 
provide speech therapy for Home Start 
children. 

h. $40.00 per child. 
B. Dental 

^^°*JT^°1 w'" be provided for 

trie children? 

a. Each Home Start preschool child will re- 
ceive a dental examination, that includes 
^-rays, periodic cleaning and fluoride, 
l-ollow-up treatment will be provided as 
necessary. Each child is gi -en dental 
floss disclosing tablets, and a tooth- 
brush. 

b. Cost per child, $60.00. 

PRcS^SIS!!?. WYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

Wt fnm!^ resources available for oDr Home 
Mart fam hes are very limited. Dr. Amelia Kahn 
serves on the Mental Health Staff at Western Caro 
no University She is the only local psychiatrist. She 
.ves ,n Franklin and will accept referrals made by 
the Home Staff. She will talk to staff or parents con- 
cerning the family's problems. She has scheduled 
appointments at the Macon County Health Depart- 

nnfpH^'K^ PATTERN-Director, Parent Activity 
iven Homp° V -r''''"^'^'' •'"'^""^"^ Nurse! 
deeper ' ^"""'""^ ^^"^'°'y Boak- 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING-(How it is 

done and and if any special training is needed). 

stSnLT!,"''"^ consists of (a) Orientation for new 
nnd Pr^fl^'"^ 'i::'^'" °r Personnel Policies 

Rnin^r c"'"' 9aals, introduction to 

Rainbow Senes and other resources and library 

nrnrZ ' /^^^^ • f^^'P-^^nt and supplies and 
procedure or obtaining general supplies, and also 
educational materials used in homes with parents 
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dn^tf^ C -?^ In-service training which is con- 
ducted on Fridays in the form of staff meetings 
and discussions, sharing ideas, workshops, educa- 
tional classes, planning, etc. (c) Participation in 
tT; r^^ional conferences and train- 
ing, (d) Working closely with Asheville Child De- 
velopment Training Program for expertise and 
eadership. (e) Visiting other Home Start programs, 
f) Visiting the Head Start Centers in the area. 
(g) biving our own staff a chance to teach or 
Shore their learning with new trainees when we 
conduct our own three week training sessions in 
In reduction to Methods and Materials of Early 
Childhood Education." (see sample of 3-week Head 
btort— Home Start plan), (h) Career Development 
Classes leading to on AA degree with Southwest- 
ern lechnicol Institute. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMTENT PROGRAM 

Four-wheel drive vehicles 

'""^Id^'? WHOM°V''2°''^^ EVALUATED 
AND BY WHOM— The Home Start staff is con- 
stantly evaluating the program. The staff is alert 
to changes which con be implemented to improve 
he overall program. This self-evaluation is done in 
the some manner that the program decisions and 
policies ore mode. The program does not hove on 
evaluation committee. Staff meetings ore held each 
Friday. At this rime staff members ore given oppor- 
tunity to express opinions and grievances from 
personal viewpoints. Suggestions which involve pro- 
gram change ore presented to the Policy Council. 
Also by ABT Associates. 

^^^JSf2S?'l?wf'^°°'*^^ "SE OF COMMUNITY 
?H?M^c^?,^'^^ THE PROGRAM HELPS 

PARENTS USE RESOURCES-The plan for delivery 
ot social services and what services will be provid- 
ed As soon OS a need is recognized by staff or 
other interested persons, referrals will be mode 
to the proper agency so the family con receive the 
service as soon as possible. Services available ore: 

1. Family Planning 

2. Donated Foods 

3. Referrals for Alcoholism 

4. Referrals to Mental Health Clinic 

5. Referrals to Farmers Home Administration 

6. Referrals to other MPP projects 

7. Employment Referrals 

8. Family Counciling Referrals 

9. Sheltered Workshop Referrals 



Shirley Young 
A. Advantages 

1. Able to reach more pre-school children. 

2. Allow mare involvement of parents. 

3. Total family sibling population served. 

4. Continuous process. 

5. Provide greater nature studies. 

6. Educate both parent and child. 

7. Involve parent in health program and 
make them more aware of their needs. 

8. Improve standards of living, such as hous- 
ing, etc., family income supplement or 
through arts and crafts. 

9. Very good for isolated areas where trans- 
portation would be difficult. 

10. Involves parents more, therefore having 
more lasting effects. 

11. Has greater impact on entire family. 

12. Cheaper in terms of cost per child. 

13. Able to detect greater needs of the family 
because of proximity. 

14. Ability to reach infants. 

15. Takes advantage of all phases of social 
services. 

16. Eliminate transportation to the center 
problem. 

17. Covers needs of more ages of children 

whole family. 

18. Can involve more parents, especially 
males. 

19. Home visitor can recognize special abili- 
ties and needs; first-hand-referrals to 
proper agencies can be made. 

20. Improves self-image of all family mem- 
bers. 

21. Closer relationship can be developed be- 
tween staff and parents. 

22. After parents teach children with educa- 
tional materials and ideas, this may mot- 
ivate them to seek improvement for them- 
selves. 

23. The children at home would be getting 
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an education like the children in Head 
Start Center. 

24. Parents are involved in the learning ex- 
periences of their children. 

25. Parents are being trained. 

26. The family conditions are being im- 
proved. 

27. The home visitors are in the homes week- 
ly. 

28. Training parents in child development. 

29. Reaching isolated families. 

30. Leads to more interaction and stimula- 
tion in family members. 

31. Weekly visits assure spotting family needs 
more accurately because of close rela- 
tions and home visitor. 

32. Parent involvement is more specific 
and relevant to lives of families. 

33. Prepares parents to assume responsibility 
for their children's medical care after 
no longer in Home Start. 

34. Enhances mother's image in the chil- 
dren's eyes. 

35. Working with the parent so more im- 
provement could be built in for the entire 
family. 

36. Can reach more isolated families. 

37. Continuous contact with the family by 
home visitor. 

38. Benefits for younger and older children 
in the family. 

39. Materials (kit) left in the home. 

40. Child gets more individual attention. 

41. Reaches children whose parents can't 
or won't let children go to Head Start or 
a center-type program. 

42. Seems a child's progress could be meas- 
ured more specifically. 

43. By leaving kits and focus on the parent, 
the multiplying effect to other family 
members is increased. 

44. Parents as well as children are being 
made aware of various community re- 
sources. 



45. Expensive equipment is not necessary for 
learning. 

46. Might increase parent's organizational 
abilities. 

47. Program offers medical, dental and edu- 
cational benefits that would not other- 
wise be experienced. 

48. Communication with peers enables child 
and parent to share experiences. 

49. Meeting needs of children which are not 
met by other agency. 

50. More opportunities for family participa- 
tion. 

51. Guarantee parent involvement and home 
visitation. 

52. Long range inservice training. 

53. Selection of persons in the area. 

54. Keeps families together. 

55. Reduce problems faced when busing into 
a center. 

56. Parents were encouraged to attend work- 
shops, etc. 

57. Work with parents instead of child di- 
rectly. 

58. It gave the recipients an opportunity to 
venture outside of their immediate homes. 

59. Health care offered. 

60. Makes parents more aware of themselves 
as educational agents. 

61. Mcking it a requirement that parents 
accompany children on field trips, medi- 
cal and dental appointments, etc. 

62. Teachers and parents to use household 
materials for play items. 

63. Can give parents more first hand infor- 
mation on such things as improved hous- 
ing. 

64. The parent and staff decide together 
what is important in the child's develop- 
mental growth. 

Shirley Young 
Disodvonfoges 

1. Incomplete nutritional services. 

2. Time factor involved in transportation. 

3. Inadequate funding. 



4. Inadequate staff. 

5. Limited social service within the coun- 
ties. 

6. Failure of participation of a loral dentist. 

7. Why a L. P. N. instead of a R. N. 

8. Not enough group experience. 

9. Not enough opportunity to provide nu- 
tritious meals and snacks. 

?0. pieces a great deal of responsibility on 
or e person, namely the home visitor. 

He 5 less stimulating learning experience 
thon in a center. 

12. Distonce of family dwellings. 

13. Reluctance ot some families to receive 
visitors. 

14. Need to purchase vehicles — takes mon- 
ey. 

15. Does not have socialization for children. 

16. Lack of outside language stimulation. 

17. Less chances of children to make choices 
— not as much material for them to work 
with. 

18. Father probably not available for as 
much training. 

19. No provisions for the Home Start service 
for working parents. 

20. If parents cannot accompany child to 
medical or dental, what provision is 
made? Is child denied participation? 

21. Small number served. 

22. Limited amount of time per week for 
home visitation, 

23. Lack of father involvement in home, 
socials and on Policy Council. 

24. Home visitor needs to spend more time 
in home. 

25. Rotation period too short for toys. 

26. Lost time in between home visits. 

27. Lack of peer association. 

28. Not having time away from own children. 

29. Lack of being able to set meeting priori- 
ties. 

30. Limited opportunity to interact with peers 
and adults. 

31. Home visitors' trips too far oport. 

32. Parents do not have access to certain 
equipment. 

33. No follow-ups. 
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Florence Sequin, Home Start Associate- 
Conference Presenter 

Dr. Ann O'Keefe, Director 

P. 0. Box 1 1 82 

Washington, D. C. 20015 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— Nationally, the Home 
Start program has four major objectives: (1) to In- 
volve parents direct y m the educational development 
of their own children; (2) to help strengthen in par- 
ents their capacity for facilitating the general devel- 
opment of their own children; (3) to demonstrate and 
evaluate methods of delivering comprehensive child 
development services to children and parents (or to 
substitute parents) for whom a center-based program 
is not feasible; and (4) to determine the relative 
costs and benefits of center and home-based, com- 
prehensive early childhood development programs, 
especially in areas where both types of programs are 
feasible. 

Home Start is a Head Start demonstration. There- 
fore Home Srart programs are adjuncts of existing 
Head Start programs or Community Action Agencies 
and serve additional children In the same age range 
(3-5) and economic categories as children currently 
served in established Head Start Programs. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 

DREN—Whatever the educational program or philos- 
ophy of a Home Start, it should have a plan for de- 
veloping Individualized or personalized educational 
programs for its children. (Language, social, emotion- 
al, physical). 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD—Each demonstra- 
tion program received $100,000 and served at least 
80 families. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — One of the major focuses of the 
Home Start concept Is the idea that the parent is 
the first and most Influential educator and "enabler" 
of his or her own children. While Head Start alms 
at involving parents as one means of helping the 
child, Home Start alms at Involving parents as the 
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major means of helping the children. Families, of 
course, volunteer for participation in Home Start. A 
variety of approaches help implement the total Home 
Start program, including home visitors, television. 



and 



group meetings. 



STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— The 

Nutritional Component is aimed at helping parents 
make the best use of existing food resources through 
food planning, buying and cooking. If food is 'not 
available every effort Is made to provide it or to put 
family in touch with community organizations that 
can he!p on a regular basis, 

STATEMENt ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

Home Start children will receive services as Head 
Start children, but staff efforts will be directed more 
to securing service through referral and follow up. 
When no other source is ovailable. Home Start will 
provide children with paid services. 

Home Start will provide linkages with existing 
health services for the entire family unit on an as 
needed basis, but cannot provide payment for sucf- 
service. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED — Home Start will provide needed ser- 
vices through existing community resources or with- 
in sponsoring Head Start agency. 

STAFFING PATTERN— Home Visitors: All pro- 
grams will rely principally on home visitors for work- 
ing with parents. Home visitors are generally para- 
professional women who live near the families they 
serve. Most are mothers themselves, and are familiar 
with the community and its resources. Each home 
visitor visits approximately 8-15 families on a weekly 
basis, bringing materials end ideas into the homes. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How It Is 
done and If any special training is needed.) 

Although each program has a local staff train- 
ing plan, representatives from all programs attended 
a Home .Start Conference in April 1972 (in St. Louis) 
to receive assistance from one another end from con- 
sultants in planning and operating their program 
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In training their staff. Each program will also re- 
ceive assistance and support from CCD Headquarters 
and Regional offices throughout the demonstration 
period. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALU- 
ATED AND BY WHOM— The CCD Project Officer 
for Evaluation is Dr. Esther Kresh. The evaluation 
contractors are High Scope (Ypsilanti, Michigan), 
ABT Associates (Cambridge, Mass.), and Develop- 
ment Associates (Washington, D. C). The evaluation 
will be both format Jve and sum motive, to provide 
information on the process of developing and carry- 
ing out each of the Home Start programs and the 
overall effectiveness of the program. 



STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— Comprehensive Ser- 
vices: Home Start programs identify and use existing 
community resources and services, as needed, to pro- 
vide educational, nutritional, health, social, and psy- 
chological services for children and their families. 
The program helps parents enhance the total de- 
velopment (including cognitive, language, social, 
emotional, and physical) of all their children. Pro- 
grams are as flexible as possible and consider the 
needs of each locale served by taking into account 
local ethnic, cultural, and language characteristics. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS— Further information 
can be obtained from The Home Start Program: 
Guidelines, December, 1971. 
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1. Home Start — Florence Sequin 
A. Advantages 

1. Helps strengthen the parent as a teacher 
in the home. 

2. Helps parents become more aware of 
community resources. 

3. Integrates child's learning into every- 
day family activities. 

4. Helps stimulate community action by par- 
ents. 

5. Program may eliminate problem of trans- 
porting children. 

6. Enables involvement of entire family. 

7. Models are already in existence as ex- 
amples, 

8. Emphasis is on parental education. 

9. Parent determines goal for the child. 

1 0. Utilizes eveyday experiences in the home. 

1 1. Visitors are made more aware of how to 
deal with people. 

1 2. Total home situation is improved. 

13. Enhances parent-child relationship. 

14. More possibility of reaching hard-to-reach 
pa rents. 

15. Exhausts potential and resources within 
the child's family. 



16. Psychological beneficial to the entire 
family. 

17. Reaches all of the children in the family. 

18. Limits number of persons offering help 
to the family. 

19. More lastingly effective than short pro- 
gram. 

20. Getting parents involved and aware of 
their needs. 

21. Identify problems readily thru weekly 
visits. 

22. Educate or make families aware of 
local resources and a method of delivery. 

23. Entire family benefits from Home Start. 

24. Continuous process — 12 months. 

25. Great for geographically isolated fami- 
lies. 

26. Helps families discover natural abilities 
and shortcomings. 

27. More economical to operate. 

28. More comprehensive and integrated ser- 
vices. 

29 Total involvement of entire family carry 
the benefits far beyond the target child. 

30. The powcrlessness of the family is re- 
duced. 
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Florence Sequin — Continued 

31., Improvement of parents self-concept is 
fantastic. 

32. Overall education that helps break down 
negative stereotype, etc. 

33. Carry-over to younger sibling in family. 

34. Involvement and education of parents. 

35. Reach people that wouldn't otherwise be 
reached. 

36. Referrals (starts chain). 

37. Parents have someone to "rap" with. 

38. Parents have someone to communicate 
with in dealing with the bureaucracy. 

39. Fewer transportation problems. 

40. More individual attention. 

41. The opportunity to see the total family 
environment. 

42. The cultural environment is in the child's 
favor instead of the reverse. 

-43. The family gots first hand assurance of 
comments from Social Service Agencies. 

44. The program, after three years, will leave 
the family in a position to work with the 
child. 

45. Parents and home visitors are able to 
work with areas of concern on a more 
immediate basis. 

46. The coordination between the teachers, 
parents and the home visitors make for 
a well coordinated, beneficial program. 

47. Closer relationship and involvement with 
parents. 

48. Wide use of community resources. 

49. Knowledge of environment Will help 
when working with family. 

50. Parents are introduced to educational ac- 
tivities with the child. 

51. Parents have greater opportunities to 
learn skills that would be of interest to 
them. 

52. Parents are able to relate to their chil- 
dren and total community better. 

53. Continuity. 

54. Residual effects. 

55. More flexibility. 
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56. Another way to attempt to meet needs. 

57. Reach more people directly-total family, 

58. Mutiplying effect. 

59. Working adult: Adult: Child. 

60. Assured of parents involvement. 

61. Toward the development of the total 
family. 

62. In emergency situations you can work 
with other members of the family. 

63. Parents qtx, made more knowledgable. 

64. Enrich lives of all family members. 

65. Gave mother insight and purpose outside 
of ordinary child rearing. 

66. Health services and education in term? 
of prevention. 

67. Developing an inter-relation between par- 
ent and child which will carry over for 
years to come. 

68. More direct parent involvement. 

69. Lower food bill. 

70. Individual attention. 

71. Building on existing strengths and re- 
sources in surrounding. 

72. No center management required on a 
large basis (Day Care license, janitor, etc.) 

73. Improves education standards and child 
performance. 

74. Improve health standards. 

75. Security of parent in own home. 

76. Gives infants a Head Start. 

77. Gives parents alternative methods. 

78. Nationally shows a need for individual 
family education in all component areas. 

79. Creating motivation and creating re- 
sponsibility to the community. 

80. Lasting motivation. 

81. Home Based can assist families with im- 
mediate help as far as food is concerned. 

82. Broaden the communication between par- 
ents and children. 

83. Three years grant instead of one year. 



1. Home Start — Florence Sequin 
B. Disodvontoges 

1. May limit a child's interaction with other 
children in the community. 

2. May not provide for transition between 
learning in the home and school program. 

3. Possible danger of imposing values on 
the family not acceptable to the family. 

4. Children do not receive balanced meals 
until parents are educated in nutrition. 

5. Lock of opportunity for children to inter- 
act with other children outside of the 
home in a group setting. 

6. Overlapping of community services may 
occur. 

7. Possible misinterpretation through relay- 
ing from a focal point to the real parent 
in the home. 

8. There are advantages in group experi- 
ence. 

9. Substitute or focal parent could under- 
mine the parent-child relationship. 

10. Responsibility for success of program 
rests almost totally on home visit. 

1 1 . Inability to provide nutritious meals daily. 

12. What instrument a Director of a pro- 
gram would use to determine the effect- 
iveness or efficiency of a home visitor??? 

13. Can't put other children in family in both 
Home Start and Head Start. 

14. Program may depend too much on skills 
of home visitor, large burden to place on 
home visitor. 

15. The needs of working parents might not 
be served. 

16. Danger of creating emotional depend- 
ency. 

17. Doesn't cover enough people. 

18. Not enough social interaction with peers 
(as found in Head Start) 

19. Lack of organized nutritional program. 

20. Dependency of families upon visitors. 

21. Lack of providing one good, nutritional 
meal a day as found in Head Start. 

22. Can not use volunteers as done in Head 
Start. 
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23. It requires much of the home visitor. 

24. Teachers are not being used as much as 
should be. 

25. Limited amount of time per family may 
be a disadvantage. 

26. No way of really keeping up with how 
the nutritional needs are being met. 

27. Travel expenses. 

28. Variation from program to program in 
number of community resources avail- 
able. 

29. Less group interaction with children. 

30. Time loss in travel. 

31. Kidnap all the home visitors and you 
could sure kill a program. 

32. The strength of the visitor could weaken 
program. 

33. Might be too rigid — home visitor. 

34. Disadvantages in selecting poorly pre- 
pared visitors. 

35. Interaction with peers (children and 
adults). 

36. 2, 3 of food is not furnished. 

37. Difficult to find space (at times) for 
group activities. 

38. Nutrition not a balanced diet. 

39. Parent does not have advantage of asso- 
ciations in the center with other parents. 

40. Fewer homes reached — than getting 
groups into center. 

41. Doesn't cover as completely in all areas 
(Health, Nutrition). 

42. Causes a visitor to have to know all com- 
ponent areas. 

43 Parents wiM reject in some cases, where 
in a center program at least the child is 
served. 

44. Difficult to determine the advantages of 
this type of program. 

45. Reduces opportunities to receive well- 
balanced meals. 

46. Children participation but not parent 
participation. 

47. What happens when you need to be at 
two places at the same time. 
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VERBAL INTERACTION PROJECT 
Mother-Child Home Project 



Phyllis Levenstein, Director 

Arlene Kochman, Assistant Director - Conference 
Presenter 

Penny Kirschenfeld, Program Supervisor - 
Conference Presenter 

5 Broadway 

Fre.^Lort, New York 1 1 52Q 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVE— To promote the cognitive 
and an effective growth of preschoolers and better 
prepare them for their school experience, with the 
emphasis on the family as the basic teaching and 
enhancing unit. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

— Two years beginning at two years of age. Inter- 
vener visits homes two times a week and brings toys 
and books which remain in the home, and models 
a cognitive and affective curriculum. Mother or 
mother substitutes participates on the home ses- 
sions. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD — Approximately 
$1453.00 per child, (includes toys, books, coordi- 
nator, overhead) 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
PROGRAM — Parents are invited into the program 
and are present and active during home sessions. 
They are expected and encouraged to read, talk, 
play, and communicate verbally all week. The ex- 
perience has been positive. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED — Pre and post testing with mother 
present and follow-up tests not only determine 
growth of child but pick up any problems early and 
referrals are made. 

STAFFING PATTERNS— One professional (family ori- 
ented) can operate the program for 80 children. 
The home interveners are volunteers and/or paid 
community aides. (Often former mothers partici- 
pate). 



QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF-^ 

Pofessional staff must be family oriented (Social 
Workers, Teachers, Nurses). Interveners must be 
carefully Intefvlewed, trained and supervised. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING (How it is done 
and if ony speciol froining is needed.) — Inter- 
veners go through eight sessions initial to train- 
ing and weekly supervising groups and individual 
conferences. On the job training. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— Carefully 
chosen toys and books given in sequential order. 
Mother Child Home Program forms for progress 
and supervisor forms. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUATED 
AND BY WHOM — Pre-test, post-test, and follow 
up tests of experimental and control children con- 
tinue after Mother-Child Home Program ends. 
Office of Education has evaluated the total pro- 
gram and designated it a model program. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— Referrals to outside 
agencies and help given professional staff to help 
parents utilize agencies such as Family Counsel- 
ing, clinics for speech, mental and health. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Unexpected early inter- 
vention on the home ground of the child with the 
emphasis on team work between the intervener 
and mother. 



PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES — Cannot reach as 
many families as we wish. Good supervision Is not 
always possible (time consuming). Do we reach 
the most hard core families? 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Learning through fun. 



Model — not teach. 
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1. Mother Child Home Program — 
Kochman/Kirschenfeld 

A. Advontoges 

1. Allows individual attention for child. 

2. Parent-Child interaction. 

3. Improves parents self -concept. 

4. Early start to help parent help child 
(early beginning). 

5. Child and parents have materials 
available. 

6. No transportation problem. 

7. Working with the child at such on 
early age. 

8. Improved communication between 
parents and child. 

9. The education of the parent. 

10. The specified tools being used would 
simplify the training of the toy 
demonstrator. 

11. Concentration on cognitive development. 

12. More emphasis on the parent as the 
teacher. 

13. Flexibility of working time. 

14. Good use of volunteers. 

15. Program is inexpensive. 

16. The mother has more "say so" in de- 
termining educational goals of the child. 

17. Can involve all children in the home. 

18. Helps build a positive self image. 

19. Child being in familiar surrounding 
creates an atmosphere conducive to easy 
learning. 

20. Puts fun in learning. 

21. More opportijnity to correlate learning 
experiences with everyday living. 

22. Two-year olds seem to learn better at 
home rather than in a group setting. 

23. Broadens toy demonstrator perceptions of 
herself and other people (Acceptable of 
differences.) 

24. Providing toys for families where money 
^ would be used for seemingly more im- 
portant items. 

25. Individual child supervision and 
instruction. 

26. Utilizing mother's time more effectively. 

27. Enabling mother to recognize childs 
strengths and weaknessess, mental, phy- 
sical and otherwise. 

28. Closer relationship can be formed be- 
tween parent and toy demonstrator. 

29. Program offers something (materials) for 
pre-school childen and their parents. 
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30. Teaches mother to be a teacher (when 
one teaches a mother, one teaches future 
generations). 

31 Materials are given to the family to leave 
permanently. 

32. Collecting data before and after program- 
follow-up through first 4 years of school. 

33. Length of sessions. 

34. Emphasis on training mother so that she 
can follow through based on sequential 
development learning. 

35. Comfort, atmosphere. 

36. Training uses video tapes. 

37. Long-range-aids in adjustment to school, 
meeting people, spcuking awareness. 

38. Mother to be knowledgeable about cer- 
tain toys and books and how she can aid 
her child. 

39. Broaden associc ^'e experiences. 

40. Child is not totally dependent upon the 
toy demonstrator. 

41. Complimentary task completion instead 
of personal accomplishment. 

42. Less time involved for parent in Home 
Based program than program where child 
must be taken somewhere. 

43. Exposes parent and child to educational 
materials and toys which they might not 
be aware of otherwise. 

44. Demonstrates enjoyment that parent and 
child can experience in a playing/learn- 
ing situation. 

45. Encourage communications between fam- 
ily members. 

46. Gives a Head Start for pre-schoolers. 

47. The parent is totally involved in program 

48. They consciously attempt to get the par- 
ent to ossume the role of the ^oy demon- 
strator. 

49. The family gets 23 pier<*3 of materials 
free. 

50. Children learn. 

51. Parent becomes an important facilitator 
in child's learning. 

52. Child gets comfort of classroom activities. 

53. Parents gain more confidence working 
with their children. 

54. The oarent can better understand the 
child's needs. 

55. Being a two year program. 

55. Gives attention earlier than most pre- 
school progfcms. 

57. Low ratio of child to worker. 

58. The program is economical. 



Mother Child Home Program — 
Kochman Kirschenfeld 

B. Disadvantages 

1 . No contact with peer groups outside the 
home. 

2. Unless social services offered and health 
services offered either through this pro- 
gram or another, the toy demonstraton 
may not be effective. 

3. Toys brought into the home for two year 
olds may cause conflict arpong other chil- 
dren in the family and cause a problem 
for the mother. 

4. The parent and child could very easily 
become dependent on toy demonstrator. 

5. Due to the 1:1 relationship the program 
is restricted to a small portion of the pop- 
ulation that it can serve. 

6. Not comprehensive. 

7. No contact with peer group, less oppor- 
tunity for child's socialization. 

8. Tendency of toy demonstrator to usurp 
the role of the mother. 

9. Too child focused and not on total family 
involvement. 

10. Inodequate funding to meet child's totat 
needs — geared to child's verbal skills 
and cognition. 

11. Experimenting on children. 

12. Toy demonstrator can be domineering if 
not properly trained. 

13. Changing toy demonstrators from year 
to year if she is doing satisfactory work 
with a family. 

14. Lack of supportive services. 

15. Dependence on material only brought 
from outside. 

16. Focus is too narrow. 

17. Possible weakness in training of toy dem- 
onstration. 

18. Problem of mother implementing the 
program with use of toys and books. 

19. Failure to implement cognitive opportu- 
nities to broader lifestyle. (For example 
. . . What mother can do with child out- 
side). 

20. Failure to approach total child, ie., feel- 
ings attitude, etc. 

21 . Not enough time spent in the home. 

22. No art ceotivity materials. 

23. No social contact for mother-child ex- 
cept toy demonstrator. 

24. Limited learning experiences. 

25. No group experiences. 

26. No rural program. 



27. No health services mentioned. 

28. Lack of professional services. 

29. The structured program. 

30. Giving the child too much to attend to 
at once. 

31. The lack of flexibility. 

32. If child becomes dependent on receiving 
the toys and they are taken av/ay. 

33. If the parent is unable to transfer the 
learning skills taught by the tools to other 
equipment in the home. 

34. Not having more manipulative and art 
^vpe material. 

35. Not enough emphasis on social services. 

36. No children in the upper income level 

37. Competition can develop between toy 
demonstrator and mother. 

38. Not ample time to actively involve the 
mother. 

39. Not using crayons, etc., which could be 
a method of teaching child discipline e. j. 
not putting crayons in mouth, not writing 
on walls, etc. 

40. Hard-back books do cost more! 

41. Lack of Social Services, psychological 
health, nutrition, parent involvement, etc. 

42. Structured curriculum. 

43. Lack of positive reinforcement. 

44. The presence of distracting objects, ele 
ments, etc. 

45. Focusing on one main point. 

46. Glorification of goals in the program to 
make acceptable to presentors and list- 
eners. 

47. Patronization of parent and child. 

48. Too much responsibility in one person's 
hands. 

49. Need more information about training. 

50. Perhaps trying to squeeze too many con- 
cepts into one session. 

51. Films showed \vhat appeared to be inflex- 
ibility in following plans — not taking ad- 
vantage of distractions like kittens. 

52. Too structured (films) should be more 
creative end flexible meeting children's 
needs. 

53. Demonstrates need to be aware of the 
cues given by child as to where interest 
lie. 

54. Chronological age and mental age didn't 
seem to be considered. 

55. Entire fomily docs not got involved. 

56. Tensed atmosphere. 
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NEW APPROACH METHOD 



Gregory Simms, Executive Director— 

Conference Presenter 
194 Brunswick Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08607 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— To strengthen family 
structure by enabling the parents to teach specific 
skills in the area of reading and writing. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — The New Approach Method (NAM) compris- 
es 84 lessons beginning wiih pre-reading skills such as 
color, shape, numbers and spatial relationships. These 
lessens progress on to letters and phonics in the last 
50 lessons. The parents record printed lessons on 
tapes which their own children listen to and follow 
directions. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD— $1,000 is allocated 
for each child. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — Everyone in the NAM Program is 
a parent who is teamed with his own children to use 
the tapes to teach the children to read and write. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— The 

NAM Program has three models; however, two a re 
center based which receive morning and afternoon 
snacks and a hot lunch. They are part of the school 
hot lunch program and food is delivered to the cen- 
ters for each child. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— The community has a Family Neighborhood Health 
Center funded by GEO which gives medical exami- 
nations to the children. This examination includes 
ear, eye, sickle cell, lead poison, tuberculosis, etc. 
Follow up is made on medical examinations. 



STAFFING PATTERN— The NAM Program has 
one Director, three Learning Helpers, six Learning 
Partners, and one Bookkeeper/Office Manager. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM 
STAFF — ^The criteria for staff qualifying for pro- 
gram are- 

1. Must be able to read and write. 

2. Must live in the community. 

3. Must not have a college degree or teaching 
certificate. 

4. Preferably, a person who has been a learning 
partner with their own child in the home. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed,) 

1. Pre-service training is 3 days orientation for the 
staff. 

2. In-servicr is one half day every two months. 

3. The largest part of the staff training takes place 
m staff meeting and individual conferences with 
director. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT RROGRAM 

1. Tape recorder (each parent purchases own) 

2. Cassette tapes. 

3. 84 lessons. 

4. Supplementary octivities. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALU- 
ATED AND BY WHOM — ^The program is evaluated 
by the Educational Testing Services in Princeton, New 
Jersey and the Institution for Educational Develop- 
ment. 



Greg Simms — New Approach Method 
A. Advantages 

1 . Child learns to read with parents coopera- 
tion. 

2. Surpassed behavioral expectations for 
age level. 

3. Parent involvement and becoming more 
aware of learning process. 

4. Growth of self-concept and self-image. 

5. Porent as a teacher. 

6. Child learns to read at early age. 

7. Parent and the child are using the same 
language. 

8. Parent con engage in other activities 
while child is working. 

9. Bo.h parents can become involved in the 
prog rem. 

10. There is no home visitor 

I 1 . Con be used in parents absence. 

12. An individual child can use it. 

13. Teaches children to reed at their own 
pace. 

14 Individualized. 

15. Independent study. 

16 Can be implemented by another child. 

17. Needs no professional instruction. 

18. Improves all com.munication skills. 

19. Economical. 

20. Adaptable. 

21. Imaginative. 

22. It works. 

23. It promotes good relationships within c 
family group. 

24. It makes reading and writing fun. 

25. Low cost. 

26. Tremendous opportunities for parent- 
child interaction. 

27. Use of tape eliminates the tendency of 
parents to give negative reinforcement. 

28. Makes child independent. 

29. Teaches child to follow directions. 

30. Provides leisure time for parents. 

31. Makes learning more enjoyable. 

32. In classroom, approach would be very 
good for individualized instruction. 

33. Entire family working together. 

34. Development of reading abilities at early 
age. 

35. Changing q "toy" into a learning instu- 
ment. 

36. Enhonces parent image with minimum of 
outside intervention. 
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37. Parent voice interaction with child. 

38. Listening improvement. 

39. Having two daily sessions (making con- 
venient for working parents). 

40. Older children and parents learn from 
doing the tapes for the lessons. 

Disadvantages 

1. Possibility of parent not being able to 
read and therefore not to be involved. 

2. Does not involve all components of Home 
Start. 

3. Very structured and does not use the cre- 
ativity of child or parent. 

4. Complication of working the tape record- 
er at age 3 — in case of malfunction. 

5. Child should be tested for sight and hear- 
ing before using program. 

6. Cost of tape player f purchased by 

family). 

7. Who does the evaluation of dc-ily assign- 
ment — how'^ 

8. How do they go about recruiting the 
children for the format. 

9. What happens to materials (tape record- 
er). 

10. Cost of tape recorders. 

11. There may be over stress on cognitive 
skills. 

12. Porents may take advantage of child's 
independence, child may be left on his 
own too long. 

13. Consideration has to be given to child's 
safety. 

14. Not much opportunity for language de- 
velopment. 

15. Limits the amount of person-to-person 
interaction. 

16. Not being able to continue because of 
lack of funding. 

17. Pressure from parents. 

18. Lack of social preparedness. 

19. Doesn't cover any of health, social ser- 
vic05, psychological, etc. 

20. What happens to child when he enters 
first grade? 

21. Strictly educational (from Head Start's 
views). 

22. Limitations in using the tape recorder 
exclusively (ex. always assume the child 
will give a correct response.) 

23. Lack personal presence of parent/teach- 
er. 
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PARENT EDUCATION PROJECT 
INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES IN INFANT STIMULATION 



Dr. Ira Gordon, Director 

Judy McMurrav, Graduate Assistant — 

Conference Presenter 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— To 

that when implemented will: 



have a program 



1. Increase the parent's participation in the edu- 
cation of their children, both through working 
with them at home and through participation 
in the Policy Council. 

2. Increase the parent's effectiveness in working 
wr.h their own children. 

3. Increase or malntoin at a high level the parent's 
feelings on self-esteem and feelings of control 
over their lives and the lives of their children. 

4. Increase the level of thinking performance in 
children. 

5. Increase or maintain at a high level the self- 
esteem of children. 

6. Form a partnership between the agency and 
the community so that each may profit from 
the resources of the oiher. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — Once a v/eck home visits with appropriate 
irorp.ing activity for child. Emphasis on parents as 
feachers of their children. Use para-professionals gs 
porent educators. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — We try to get parent's suggestions 
for activities for their children. We see the parents as 
decision makes, v/hot they want we try to give them, 
however, we try to educate parents so that they be- 
come better teachers of their children. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— Not a 

service program, but we make referrals to appropri- 
ate agencies. 



STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— (Instruction Strategies in Infant Stimulation). There 
were physical examinations for children initially end 
at the end. Any areas needing treatment we provided, 
such as Qnem'iQ, surgery, etc. Parent Education Proj- 
ect does not have a medical and dental service. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED — Some psychological tebting; psychiatric 
nurse visited homes as needed. 

STAFFING PATTERN— Parent Education Project: 
Professors or Graduate Students served as supervis- 
ors of projects. Home visitors were para-professicnal. 
Instruction Strategies in Infant Stimulation: Used 
para-professionals and professionals as home visitors. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Professionals — Early Childhood Education and De- 
velopment. Para-professionals — use of a vehicle, read 
and write, (high school education), willingness and 
ability to work wiih parents. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed.) Pre-ser- 
vice thorough knowledge of activities to be presentee* 
in the home (6 weeks). Techniques, role play (home 
visitor) specifically working with different kinds of 
personalities, also instruction in filling out forms. 
In-scrvicc' One dov per week, focusing on group 
problems of working in the home^ child development, 
etc. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— Video equip- 
ment, (video topes of person working with the family). 
Series of learning activities. Parent Educator Weekly 
Report (Used to evaluate quality of home visits, 
helpful on supervising parent educator). 
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STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALU- 
ATED AND BY WHOM — Staff of the project did the 
evaduation. Evaluation instruments used: 

1. Parent Educators Weekly Report. 

2. "How I See Myself Scale" 

3. "Bailey" 

4. "Stanford Bin.et" 

5. "Scott" 

6. "Weld" 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— Only in Instruction 
Strategies in Infant Stimulation did we provide a 
service (medical). Stric\ly directing parents to use of 
com rrs unity resources. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES — (as listed by consul- 
tont) 

1. Gets parents involved in interaction with chil- 
dren. 

2. Use of para-professionals as home visitors (low 
cost). 

3. "Activities" use materials found around the 
home. 

4. Takes educational program into the home set- 
ting. 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— (as listed by con- 
sultant). 

1. We do not provide any other services. 

2. Cost of travel and time in going to individual 
homes (but it's worth it;. 

1. Porent Education Project — ^Judy McMurray 
A. Adyontoges 

1. Consistency from beginning point to end 
by parent educator and parent. 

2. The positive approach is used. 

3. Start early with development of both fine 
and motor coordination. 

31 



4. Social interaction and using different 
homes for centers. 

5. Use of readily available materials. 

6. Brood acquaintances with environment. 

7. Help porents find defects. 

8. Using natural resources. 

9. Center interaction with the home. 
10. Reaches isolated family. 

1 1 . Building strong family structure. 

12. Development of parents and para-pro- 
fessionals. 

13. Helps parents to see that they are most 
important educator of their child. 

14. Starting oi ihree months of age. 

15- Uses materials in and around the home. 

16. Involves parents in education of child and 
decision making. 

17. Two physical examinations. 

18. Center is located in a home. 

19. Help in career development of staff by 
encouraging and assisting further edu- 
cation and training. 

20. Intervention in education of child at a 
very early age. 

21. Parents self image enhanced as he is in- 
volved in the learning activities of child. 

22. Focus on the parent as the learning 
agent. 

23. Children have physical examinations at 
an early age thus allowing to discovery 
of problems and correct them in their 
early years. 

24. They give parents ideas of using things 
around the house rather than buying 
commercial toys. 

25. Works successfully in both rural and 
urban areas. 

26. Language development can be stressed. 

27. Less moves for families from house to 
house. 



28. Intellectual stimulation is stressed. 

29. Many parents and parent educators went 
back to school. 

30. Parents have their own Advisory Council, 

31. Tends to break poverty cycle. 

32. Greater interaction between parents and 
parent educators. 

33. Greater motor growth as related to in- 
tellectual growth. 

34. Parents get greater understanding of 
child development growth. 

35. Well baby clinic approach and follow 
through on abnormalities. 

36. Finding and solving problems. 

37. Early parent-child interaction. 

38. Increase parent effectiveness in working 
with child. 

39. Parents feel self-esteem and control over 
lives of child. 

40. Motivates parents to advance education. 

41. Parents advance living standards. 

42. Stimulates the child. 

43. Encourage word power and verbal stim- 
ulation. 

44. The children do not lose what they've 
learned after the program stops. 

45. No transportation problems. 
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Judy McMurray — Parent Education Project 
B. Disadvantages: 

1. Jealousy of other siblings and father. 

2. Decreases child's socialization with 
others. 

3. Decreases child's and mother's individ- 
ualization /separation: become so depend- 
ent upon each other, 

4. Child becomes dissatisfied alone. 

5. Parent educator focuses on child and 
leaves parent out. 

6. Lack of professional services. 

7. Only 1 child in family worked with by 
home visitor. 

8. Limited in comprehensive services usually 
identified in Head Start programs. 

9. Does not seem to have a way of involv- 
ing the fathers. 

10. Confusion may occur to child in associa- 
tion of mother and teacher educator. 

1 1. Parent educator may become too involved 
with child. 

12. Over stimulation. 

13. Over attachment to parent educator. 

14. Dependency on the program. 

15. The parents being left out of the back 
yard center. 

16. It's research only. 

17. Restricted to providing just what they 
say can or v/ill do. 

18. Not seeing more use cf males in pro- 
grams. 

19. No group parent participation indicated. 

20. Lack of development with the father. 

21. Are they getting children hyper-ready for 
a school system that is not ready for this 
kind of child? 

22. The potential danger of creating a gap 
in a husband wife relationship when work 
is done only with the mother. 

23. Potential danger of growing dependency 
on parent educator. 

24. Mother might not be able to leave child 
to his own initiative at times. 



LING LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Evaluation Tool Summary 
Held March 12 - 15, 1973 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The Home-Based Working Conference was designed to present information about six home based programs 
to representatives of South Carolina and North Carolina Head Start programs. Of the 104 participants, 74 were 
Head Start personnel from the two states. They ware joined by State Training Officers, Head Start Leadership 
Development Program representatives from Region IV along with representatives of various child caring agen- 



cies. 



The following is a summary of the data collected on the evaluation tool. 
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Participants' Concerns Related To Home Based Programs 



Concerns 


Not very 
important 
to me 


Important 
got a little 
help 


Important 
got moderate 
amt. of help 


Important 
got a lot 
of help 


1. 


Plans for social service involvement in the home. 


6% 


40% 


277o 


27% 


2. 


Best technique for providing family involvement. 


o /o 


ZV /o 




28% 


3. 


What feeding problems were encountered? 


17% 


49 7o 


25% 


9% 


4. 


How were parents oriented*^ 


0 


12% 


54% 


347o 


5. 


Rnip r\f nnrPnt<i 


'2% 




26% 


69% 


6. 


Role of Parent Coordinator, teacher. Social Service. 


1% 


27% 


32% 


38% 


7. 


Would material and equipment be bought for every 
home of the Home Based Child Program? 


6% 


18% 


29% 


47% 


8. 


How many days and hours should be spent in each 
home per week^ 


2% 


7% 


34% 


57% 


9. 


Would lunch be prepared by staff with help of parent, If 
so, how would food be purchased? 


13% 


39% 


28% 


20% 


10. 


Would staff go as a team (teacher and teacher's 
assistant) or would one staff member be assigned to 
individual families'* 


6% 


17% 


29% 


48% 


1 1 
1 1 . 


Is it poosible for the Head Start program to use both 
the H/S Standards and the Home Based Child Program? 


3% 


19% 


31% 


47% 


12. 


How does a community recognize its needs for a 
Home Based Program^ 


3% 


44% 


35% 


18% 


13. 


Involvement of several young siblings (within one 
family) in educational component; child care during 
cluster classes. 




2.2. JO 






14. 


Method of selection and training of Home Start 
teacher and assistant. 


4% 


18% 


40% 


38% 


15, 


Teacher loads (hrs. per child per week) 


3% 


13^' 


3K' 


53% 


16, 


farent Involvement program in planning and execution. 


3% 


32^' 


38'; 


27% 


17. 


Complete coverage of Home Based Program concept. 


0 


15'; 


33'-; 


52^; 


18. 


Budget — use of funds 


6% 


42^; 


36% 


16:; 


19. A workable plan for Heme Based Programs. 


2% 


22% 


51% 


25% 


20. What is the design of the Home Based Program? 
How many children arc served per teacher? 


2% 




36'-; 


55% 
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Participants' Concerns Related To Home Based Programs 



Concerns 


Not very 
important 
to me 


Important 
got a little 
help 


Important 
got moderate 
amt. of help 


Importan 
got a lo 
of help 


21. Whot is the involvement of other staff with children 
and families of Home Based Programs? 


0 


2A% 


44% 


32% 


22. Who does health and parent invovement work with 
home based families^ 


0 


237c 


43% 


34% 


23. What are costs of Home Based Program^ 


4% 


277c 


46% 


23% 


24. How do these costs compare to operation of a center? 


3% 


43% 


46% 


8% 


ZD. What hours of the day does the home visitor work in 
the home? 


1% 


24% 


33% 


42% 


26. What written reports are required of the home based 
visitor? 


5% 


48% 


33 7o 


14% 


27. Staff and training needed for Home Start or similar 
program. 




16'< 


52% 


31 % 


28. How Home Start program is coordinated. 


3% 


247 


51% 


22% 


29, What evaluation of existing programs have been 
made and with what results? 




3k; 


44% 


20%> 


30. Different ways of oroviding supportive services. Ways 
which failed as well as those which were successful. 


\% 


35% 


35% 


29%, 


31. Pros and cons on length of time/visit. 


0 


297v 


43% 


28% 


32. How do you go about organizing Home Based Programs? 


0 


227 


49% 


19% 


>jw. 1 luw wuulu yuu uesign u curriculum lor nome oaseo 
Programs? 


6% 


427 


37% 


15% 


34. What type of nutrition program could be designed 
for Home Based Programs? 


6% 


4Z7 


33% 


13% 


35. With the Home Based Program, would children be 
involved in Head Start Center part-time and involved 
at home part-time? 


3% 


13% 


40% 


44% 


36. What ideas or suggestions can be given on the type 
of materials and equipment that would be needed 
for Home Based Programs and how could these ma- 
terials and equipment be rotated from home to home? 


0 


13',; 


44%- 


43% 


37. Actual content of session conducted in home. 


1% 


16% 


42% 


41 %> 


38. Advantages of different combination of experience 
and ratios of time (ex: 2 days home, 1 day center, 
3 days center, 1 home) 


2% 


36% 


367o 


26% 
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Participants' Concerns Related To Home Based Programs 



Concerns 


Not very 
important 
to me 


Important 
got a little 
help 


Important 
got moderate 
amt. of help 


Impoi-tant 
got a lot 
of help 


39. 


What curricula have been developed? 




35% 


477c 


17% 


40. 


Funding sources of parent-child centers. 


77o 


29% 


41% 


23% 


41. 


Criteria for Homp ^tnrf <;lt^ QPlpri-inn 




31% 


37% 


28% 


42 


Working out of staff hours in multiple approach 
(selling the staff) 


8% 


46% 


29% 


17% 


4o. 


vvifl Mome Based Programs have the same emphasis 
on medical and dental and will they participate na- 
tionaHy in the same goals and objectives? 


1% 


25% 


40% 


34%, 


44. 


Training for home care mothers. 


0 


27% 


38% 


35% 


45. 


How effective has Home Start Programs been to 
child and family? 


1% 


15% 


39% 


45% 


46. 


What materials are taken into the home? 


0 


6% 


37% 


57% 


47. 


What training did Home Start teachers receive? 


0 


19% 


477o 


34% 


48. 


What have been the effects of Home Start on the 
center o''iented operation? 


5% 


41% 


37% 


17% 


49. 


Training process for in-home care givers; How will it 
be done? How will trainees be selected? 


0 


24% 


48% 


28% 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL INSTITUTE, INC. 



Dorothy Rich, President 
P. 0. Box 4847 
Cleveland Park 
Washington, D. C. 20003 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— Parent and Educator In- 
Service Programs; To develop an educational part- 
nership between home ^ id school and community 
resources. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS — For parents and/or teach- 
ers. The Success for Children program begun in 
1965, offering a curriculum for parents of home 
activities, especially geared for the child's early 
learning years. The program does not duplicate the 
work of the schools, ir heips parents know more 
cbout how to build cn and supplement the pre-school 
end regular school program. 

PROGRAM COST PER FAMILY— $25.CG plus baby- 
siiting (group shored). 

STAFFING PATTERN— One group leader for ap- 
proximately eighteen parents. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED 3Y PROGRAM STAFF 

— For partnt program-being a parent; having taken 
the Success for Children course; having taken leader- 
ship training with The Home and School Institute 
staff. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— No electron- 
ic gadgetry, just some simple written materials pre- 
pared by HSI. Basic content of materials is to pull 
'cgether ideas, activities in different subject areas 
covered by course and convey basic "educational- 
partnership" philosophy of HSI programs. 



STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUAT- 
ED AND BY WHOM — Evaluation by participants; 
feedback sheets, anonymously filled-out; questions 
such as long range effects, if any, and short range 
effects. Changes that are recommended, etc. HSI is 
now looking into basic pre and post attitudes testing 
to be used in the near future. Materials development 
is also part of the evaluation; were materials actually 
developed and tested. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— It is low cost. With 
teachers it offers the reol possibility of enhancing 
total educational quality in a really wholesale way, 
by using educators as the delivery system for a new 
partnership approach in education One teacher 
reaches 30 sets of parents, etc. 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Thur far, its i. n 
disadvantage is the uphill fight it has had to wage to 
convince educators, especially, that working with 
parents will not increase their work, it will decrease 
it and make it mo^e effective. In all immodesty, we 
believe in the programs strongly. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS— From arts and crafts 
to math and science, the focus is on every parent, 
including fathers, as teacher. The goal of the course 
IS to help parents become better teachers of their 
children using the abilities and materials available 
in every home. 

HSI Program for Teachers — ;_ln-service career de- 
velopment, graduate courses and workshops, school 
and parent community involvement, materials devel- 
opment, competency based programs to help teachers 
and administrators tap the educational goldmine 
out^-ide school wolls. To build an educational part- 
nership between home and school. 

We are now making publications available to 
other groups interested and regarding the teacher 
programs, offer a variety of teacher workshop in- 
service plans. HSI is a non-profit, tax-exempt, edu- 
cational corporation. 



Marketable Preschool Education Program 



Roy W. Alford 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P. 0. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— To make acceptable 
to rural preschool children a valid educat'?nal pro- 
gram which can serve as an alternative to ^..assroom 
oriented program. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — A 34 week per year program consisting of 
three components; a daily half hour television lesson 
which the child waiches at home; a weekly visit from 
a para-professional who works with the mer to 
stimulate additional educational activities in the 
home; and a weekly two hour group session with 12 
to 15 children under the direction of the teacher and 
•"eacher aide. 



QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Para-professionals-high school graduate or equiva- 
lent, drivers' license, and previous experience in 
meeting a variety of people in a variety of settings. 
Professionals-teaching certificate in early elementary 
or preschool education. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). Suggest- 
ed minimum of three weeks pre-service training in 
the areas of child development, teaching methods 
and materials with young children, and interview 
techniques, followed by weekly half day in-service 
training. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— A cooperat- 
ing television station which will broadcast the tele- 
vision lessons into the home area of the telecast pop- 
ulation. 



PROGRAM COST PER CHILD— Approximately 
$260.00 per year. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — The parent is provided with a 
weekly set of activities and materials with which she 
and the child work to achieve educational objectives. 

STAFFING PATTERN— For each 150 children, 
there are four home visitors, one teacher and one 
aide. 



STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUAT- 
ED AND BY WHOM— During the field test (1968- 
1971) evaluation was done by AEL, results are avail- 
able. An evaluotion plan is provided for users of the 
program. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Eliminates transpor- 
tation for young children. Requires fewer personnel 
than other programs. Costs less than the classroom 
oriented programs, and can be made available to 
children not otherwise reached by preschool pro- 
grams. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL EVALUATION TEAM 

Division Of Community And RegionaLServices 
Appalachian State University 



Dr. Fergus Pope, Director 
Boone, North Carolina 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— Specific objectives are 
relative to each child and to each county being 
served. Overall program objectives have not been 
formulated. The general objective of the D. E. T. 
IS to provide evaluation and intervention program- 
ing for the children who are referred. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — Each child referred to the D. E. T. is given 
a speech, hearing, developmental and physical ex- 
amination. The team formulates an .intervention pro- 
gram and the program is taken into the home by the 
developmental evaluation specialists. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEM'^NT IN 
THE PROGRAM — Parents attend clinics and are 
trained to carry out the intervention program. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— Nu- 
trition programs are provided by the team, public 
health nurse, and the local health departments. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). To date 
training has been carried out by consultants. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL DENTAL PROGRAM 

— Medical program are provided by Dr. Pope and 
the local attending physicians. 



STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED— Psychological testing and counseling are 
provided by Appalachian State University staff. Men- 
tal Health Departments, team physician, and devel- 
opmental evaluation specialists. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Pediatrician, Developmental Evaluation Specialist 
— Masters Degree or Ph.D. Parent Instructor — Mas- 
ters Degree. Children Services Administrator — Bach- 
elor Degree. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM — Develop- 
mental scales — Denver, Bailey, Cattell. Instruments 
for physical examinations and secretarial supplies. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— The D. E. T. works very 
closely with health departments, departments of so- 
cial services, mental health centers, and schools. 
Parents are referred to the listed agencies by the 
D. E. T. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Home programs of- 
fered by the D. E. T. and cooperation with community 
agencies. 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Size of the area 
served and amount of travel time required of staff. 
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BEAR RIVER COMMUNITY ACTION HOME START 



Sheri Noble, Director 
67 South Main 
Logan, Utah 84326 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— 

1. To Involve parents directly in the educational de- 
velopment of their children 

2. To help strengthen in parents their capacity for 
facilitating the general development of their own 
children. 

a. physical 

b. dental 

c. immunizations (as needed) 

d. health and dental (as needed) 

e. screenings (vision, speech, hearing, tubercu- 
losis) 

f. follow up (as needed) 

4. To try to up-grade health services to low income 
persons. 

5. To involve and educate parents m the area of 
health so they will sustain good health care and 
practices to their families in the future. 

6. To provide health and nutrition education to par- 

ents and families in the home through the family 
educator and/or in group situation classes, meet- 
ings and discussions. 

7. To develop educational programs in such areas 

as Child Development, Consumer Education. 

8. To implement in homes a training program 

through the family educator, for parents which 
reflects an understanding of sound child devel- 
opment principles reinforcing this by classes or 
other group training. 



9. To provide a series of success experiences for 
children through parent education, in order thct 
feelings of frustration and failure may be eJimi- 
nated. 

10. To assist in promoting within the parents o feel- 
ing of accomplishment and self-worth as o result 
of their participation in the program. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — Home visitors visit with families once a week. 
They aid the mother in planning the curriculum for 
the week. They bring health and nutrition educoUon 
for the fcmily and often work with the child's cog- 
nitive development through the mother. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD— $1,176.00. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IK 
THE PROGRAM 

1. Parent participation in the classroom. 

2. Decisions are made by parents for curriculum. 

3. Parent participation in the decision moking pro- 
cess. 

4. Policies. 

5. Procedures. 

6. Work plans. 

7. Budget. 

8. Screening committees. 

9. Hiring, firing staff. 

10. Recruiting. 

1 1 . Fund raising projects. 
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Bear River Community Action Home Start 



STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— Nu- 
trition is handled through supplementary food, food 
stamps, nutrition education to parents, county nutri- 
tion: aids. Home visitors take snack : '-.as to parents 
each week. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— Finding all existing health defects through: 

1. Accumulating records of past health and immuni- 
zation statistics. 

2. Performing screening test (tuberculosis, urinalysis, 
vision, speech, hearing, dental before going to 
the dentist/doctor of their choice). One main 
aspect of the center's health program— Advisory 
Board to provide coordination of health services 
to the Home Start families. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED— Staff Training: Child Development, Be- 
havior Modification, Parent Effectiveness; meet week- 
ly for problem-solving session of problems that come 
up each week. Provide classes for parer ts on child 
development and management. 

STAFFING PATTERN-Director, Education Coord- 
inator, Health Sen/ice Coordinator, Social Service 
Coordinator and two Aides, Nutritionist, Psychologist, 
eight Home Visitors, two Secretaries. 



STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). Each 
Friday the staff is brought together for staff training. 
Each coordinator is responsible for training visitors 
in a particular area. Staff membes or-, nee to request 
help in areas they need assistance in. There are also 
problem solving sessions where home visitors help 
themselves. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM_We rely 
mostly on home made materials but have some edu- 
cational toys, records, etc. We have things such as 
cameras, tape recorders, electric fry pan, small elec- 
tic appliances. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALU- 
ATED AND BY WHOM— Program is evaluated by 
APT Associates and High Scope. We also do a self 
evaluation yearly with parent assessment of the pro- 
gram. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— Help parents in Adult 
Education, Nutrition Demonstrations, Supplementary 
food, food stamps, W'N, Mainstream, Neighborhood 
Youth Corp. 



QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Director-BS Child Development, experience in man- 
agement; Educational Coord ina to r-BS Child Develop- 
ment and feochlng experience; Health Service Co- 
ordinator-R. N, The rest of the positions can be para- 
professional positions with the exception of the Psy- 
chologist which requires a master's degree in psy- 
chology and nutritionist which must have a B.S. de- 
gree. 



PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Makes parents more 
involved in education of their child. Makes parents 
more self-sufficient, helps parents to be more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Does not allow 
much time for extra visits. Educators cannot serve 
all the eligible people. Parents are geographically 
diverse, making group meetings difficult. 
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FAIRBANKS HOME START 



Westeen Holmes, Coordinator 
P. 0. Box 724 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— To introduce new edu- 
cational experiences that will give parents added 
knowledge and understanding about children's every- 
day learning. To provide parents the apportunities 
to explore the needs of their children and develop- 
ing ways of meeting these needs. To pravide oppor- 
tunities for parents in becoming influential educa- 
tors of their own children. 

1. Develop a Home Start Policy Committee based 
on Head Start regulation (70.2). 

2. Encourage verbal relationship between parent 
and child. 

3. Encourage family interaction. 

4. Increase parents' self-confidence and independ- 
ency. 

5. Encourage and develop sound nutritional hab- 
its through rr^oal planning. 

6. Encourage the use of referrals that are avail- 
able through health education and social ser- 
vices in the community. 

7. Work with parents, in planning specific time 
for family activities. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — Forty-one weekly sessions: twenty-one ses- 
sions focusing on the child, his family and communi- 
ty; plants and animals; six ses^o?fe on patriotism. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD— $100,000— serv- 
ing 80 families. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — ^This Home Start program will learn 
about the following things: 1) various approaches 
in early child development, 2) ways of using elements 
of the child's typical environment such as house- 
hold articles, television, magazines, grocery stores, 
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etc., as teaching tools, 3) ways of enchancing child's 
social and emotional development, 4) ways to' turn 
everyday experience into constructive learnSrig ex- 
periences for for the child, 5) ways to encourage 
child's language development, 6) various effects af 
the interaction between parents, children ond otfrer 
family members. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM .— 

Aimed primarily at helping parents make the best 
use of existing food resources, through food plan- 
ning, buying and cooking. If food is not available 
staff will make every effort to provide it and to put 
the family in touch with whatever community organi- 
zation can help on a regular basis. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— Home Start children will receive the some heolth 
services as Head Start children, but Home Start staff 
efforts will be directed more to securing service 
through referrals and follow up. However, when no 
other source is available Home Start will provide 
children with paid services. 

Home Start will provide linkage with existing 
health services for the entire family unit on an as 
needed basis, but cannot provide payment for such 
services. 

STAFFING PATTERN— Each home visitor is as- 
signed to ten families; each home visitor will visit 
three families a day; each visit will be for two hours; 
each family will be visited weekly. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Must be in good physical and mental health, un- 
derstand the goals and objectives, be sensitive ta the 
families and community, meet all Home Start re- 
quirements in 90 days, be able to communicate and 
cooperate with all staff, be able to communicate 
with assigned families and community, be depend- 
able, punctual and attend all workshop and training 
sessions. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). Every 
Thursday and Friday mornings will be for trolning 
and planning. (Four hours each day). 



FAMILY START 



Dr. George Witt 

59 Whitney Avenue 

New Haven, Connecticut 06511 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES — Our program begins 
with families as they are about to have their first 
baby. We have developed recruiting procedures in 
the pre-natal clinics of local hospitals. Our fcmily 
consultants visit the family in their own home on a 
weekly basis. The consultants initiate their relation- 
ships with the family by becoming involved in what- 
ever enterprises the families have going, e.g., wel- 
fare, housing, health, education, job training, legal 
matters. They serve as advocates and help relate the 
families more effectively to existing community ser- 
vices. They also help the family prepare its eco-sys- 
tern for the baby and his needs. This of course, leads 
into developing and using infant education strategies. 
In time parent discussion and action groups will be 
fostered. As the oldest children approach preschool 
age the families will be helped to begin relations with 
the child care and educational facilities in their 
neighborhood. We then phase ourselves out of the 
family. 

Parents and consultants work as a team. It is the 
parents who are responsible for deciding what area 
of their lives they want to focus upon. The consul- 
tant works within the framework the po-ents specify. 
The consultants make referrals to the VNA and 
Public Health Department, whenever nutrition related 
advocacy is indicated by the situation ar requested 
by the parents. 

STATEMENT ON MZDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— Consultants make referrals to existing health fa- 
cilities in the community. The same procedure is 
used for psychological services. 

STAFFING PATTERN— Ratio of one family con- 
sultont for 10-12 families. Family Start Is a demon- 
stration program; as such, it is limited to 90 famMies. 



QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— ^The family consultant has to be a resourceful, 
knowledgable, generalist. Top priority skills include 
the abiity to foster interpersonal communication in 
small group settings and to create meaningful rap- 
port with a diverse range of human beings. He or she 
should be able to function in a variety of roles 
(teacher, advocate, counselor, etc.) and be adept at 
making easy transitions between his various roles. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). Family 
consultants are trained during a six month orienta- 
tion period. Each consultant is supervised by the di- 
rector of the program both on an individual and group 
basis. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALU- 
ATED AND BY WHOM— Research to be conducted 
by the University of Connecticut — Dr. Harris Kahn. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— Prior to their work 
with the families, the consultants introduce them- 
selves to the community agencies and services with 
whom it is expected that the families will have most 
contact. The consultants familiarize themselves with 
the goals, personnel, and structure of each organiza- 
tion. In this way, the consultant and the agency per- 
sonnel are prepared to be of mutual assistance to 
the participating family. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— 1) The consultant 
goes to the family; meets with the family members 
on their own terrain, their home. 2) Consultants are 
introduced into newly forming family units at a criti- 
cal period in the family's life cycle: the birth of chil- 
dren. 3) The family is seen as an eco-system; the 
family systems are observed and the consultant tries 
to promote effective functioning of the existing sys- 
tems. 



HOME PROGRAM 



Margaret I. Healy, B. V. M. 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Mundelein College Chicago 
6363 Sheridan Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES — ^To focus on the whole 
child in their home. To stimulate educational devel- 
opment of young children. To work with mothers 
teaching them that they are important to the child 
as a mother and as a teacher. To try to narrow the 
education gap between poor and the middle class 
families. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — There are twelve weekly one hour sessions 
for two year old children in their homes. Children 
learn visual and color discrimination, differences, 
counting and muscular coordination. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — Parents are encouraged to begin 
working with their child on their own by the end of 



the twelve weeks. They use the library set up ot the 
nearby development centers where they go monthly 
for follow-up reports. 

STAFFING PATTERN— There are four home edu- 
cators who work with five families each. There is a 
project administrator and a director of the child de- 
velopment center. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Home educators ore high school graduates from 
the community. The child development center direc- 
tor has a master's degree in education and several 
years experience in child development. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). The child 
development center director directs the two months 
training of the home educators. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— If the parent has a 
child in the child development center they can enroll 
in the Adult Education Center. 



MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 

THE MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH/FAMILY PLANNING TRAINING AND RESEARCH CENTER 



Bettye Jeanne Forrester, Project Director 
Nashville, Tennessee 37208 

The Maternal and Child Health/Family Planning 
Training and Research Center of Meharry Medical 
College received a grant from the Field Foundation 
for "A Pilot Project for Creating Developmental Fam- 
ily Day Care Centers and Training Lov^-lncome and 
Welfare Mothers as Day Care Workers in the South- 
eastern United States". Two staff members — a Com- 
munity Development Associate and a Child Develop- 
ment Associate — will live in each of five communi- 
ties and provide on-site training. Other technical 
ossistance will be provided by AaCH FP Center staff 



members in first-aid, health, pediatrics and economic 
development.. It is expected that the community will 
be assisted in making all financial and physicol pro- 
visions for family day care facilities. Then efforts 
will be directed toward on-site training in the com- 
munity during the operation of the Center. Activities 
will involve provisions for, and the delivery of, de- 
velopmental family day care. 

The Developmental Family Day Care Project af- 
firms our interest in home based programs and com- 
munity control of child care services. Implementation 
of the proposal has been delayed a few weeks, but 
we expect to be staffed and to be assisting the first 
of five communities by April first, 1973. 
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NAVAJO HOME START PROGRAM 



Harriett Marmon, Director of Education 
Box 569 

Fort Defiance, Arizona 86504 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES - Noteworthy wiii be 
Home Start objectives in establishing unprecedented 
coordnat.on efforts, educat.onai trends and com- 
mun,ty servces. As a long .onge objective of behav- 
ora, end attitud.nal change, it is predicted that edu- 
o .on have o different meaning to Navajo par- 

w.th the Navajo children. Another objective will be 
o b.,d positive attitudes of parent iLlve.ent n 
-der to extend the Navajo culture. We wan o 

u^io?^^^^^^ 

educa, on is so important that to get it, the fomily 
must give up their child to the school. 

to I ,7 " '"'^ d^"^^^^^ of services 

to children and fomii.es. She has a 'teacher's ki ' o 

t^rr:' ~r"^' fro:':: 

to home during weekly visitations. Home Start chil 

ment. TheXrVi r u^^r^, 'T'^- 
working, with mothers and chi dren °° f' 

1) Visitor working with mother le Tov ^e" 

2) Visitor works and demonsi ates to boTh" T' 
and rh/M \/' . "-••ci> ro Doth mother 
ana chdd, Visitor works with rh.M u j 
observes. ^^''^ ^^^''^ Parent 

ctS:;^onrp:::^^^^^^^^^^ 

PROGRAM COST PER CH.LD-$295.00 per year. 

THf^OGTill T '^"''^ 'NVOLVEMENT IN 

THE PROGRAM-Parents discuss and make decisions 
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about program activities. In one instance, porents 
have decided when and how many times their chil- 
dren should hold group activity sessions. We con- 
^nuously Wulate our objectives for parent involve- 
ment in Navajo Home Start. Objectives change and 
requ.,e interpretation as the degree of grow«. and 
development ,n program operation takes place Tech 
n.cally. Home Start has parent representation on the 
Novap Head Start Policy Advisory Council. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM^For 

the first year of the Home Start demonstration pro- 
gram, nutrition education for parents and staff takes 

.n the homes wMh parents in nutrition education use 
of commodity-foods, food stamps, good nutrition and 
son. at.on, care and feeding of the baby and good 

food H T"'"'- ''^^"^^'"3 ^yPe of 

food delivery services for Home Start and planning 

for the special milk program' available to our project 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

-Home Start kids receive all medical care through 
Public Health Service. Dental visits number as high 
OS four up to March, 1973. In our program, it is a 
matter of utilizing existing resources, learning refer- 
ral techniques, 'pushing' for services to meet our 
medical needs. We are attempting to develop pre- 
ventative measures and habits rather than curative 
opproaches on the part of both parents and medical 
personnel. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED-Our main priority is in-service training 
which deals with identification of psychological prob- 
lems and where to go for services. Public Health is 
understaffed and does not provide all services in the 
area of Mental Health. 

STAFFING PATTERN-Navajo Home Start has 
two 'target areas' with four home visitors in each 
area (eight). There is one coordinator who plans and 



Navajo Home Start Program 



conducts training, supervises field s^aff and develops 
resources. 



QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

—Must be bilingual and able to work with people- 
also indigenous to the target areas. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). In-service 
sessions are held two times per month. We make 
use of available resource persons in areas of medical 
library, nutrition, social and tribal agencies. We are 
tapping off-reservation resources, ie., library as well 
OS government services. Our main emphasis is how 
to work with individual families and children. 



LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM _ Navajo 
Home Start is to implement the Parent/Child Toy 
Lending Library Program. Most materials need trans- 
lating into Navajo which we do. Activities, instruc- 
tions, etc., are put on tape cassettes in Navajo and 
left with parents in the homes. Cultural materials are 
prepared by our program such as picture books, 
stories, slide presentations, etc. 



Evaluation is done by staff and Home Start pdrents. 
The second year, we plan to utilize some .tests for 
evaluating children, and this aspect of the project. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES-The State Library ser- 
vices (in New Mexico and Arizona) have been topped 
and are extended into the isolated Home Start, oreas. 
We are at the first step of utilizing resources— in- 
forming community members. 

The visitors act as referral agents to bring parents 
and services together. Resources we utilize ore: Pub- 
lic Health Service (medical and social), Tribol Ser- 
vices (Education, Employment, Clothing Progrom) 
State Services— Health and Library, private ogency 
services. Red Cross. 



PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Resources ore numer- 
ous. Target families have a high degree of cultural 
identification. Home Start philosophy and proctice of 
taking program into the home. This is good for iso- 
lated families who have little opportunity for ex- 
tended contacts outside their areas. 



STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALU- 
ATED AND BY WHOM— National Home Start has 
ABT Associates to do the evaluation. We have de- 
veloped our own evaluation criteria and guidelines. 



PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Travel time ond 

distance to get to isolated areas. Unpaved roods 

muddy and unmaintained. Isolation of fomifies. 
Severe weather conditions. 
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PAR PROJECT 



Betty Weinberger 
Carolyn Haas 
464 Central Avenue 
Northfield, Illinois 60093 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES _ To help parents see 
themselves as the prime resource in the educational 
and emotional development of their children. To 
offer -parents concrete learning activities that they 
can do with their children at home; to motivate 
parents and give them confidence in their own ability 
to work with the children in their care; to foster 
warm-shored experiences between parents and chil- 
dren. 



STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 

THE PROGRAM-The focus of tne program is on 
parent involvement. PAR offers parent workshops 
whereby parents and other non-professionals actively 
participate in the learning games, crafts, and rhyth- 
mic activities; within the mforr,ial and friendly at- 
mosphere of the workshop parents can gam a posi- 
tive ottitudes about themselves and their ability to 
follow through with children; parent written rnateri- 
ois ore an integral part of the workshop program. 

QUALIFICATION NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

—The^e. workshops can be instituted by staff or other 
parents. PAR has trained quite a few parents who 
are now conducting workshops in their own communi- 
ties. Qualifications would be interest, commitment 
to setting up the workshop end following through 
as outlined in the Workshop Procedures manual, ex- 
perience in doing ac.fvities with children. 



STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). 1) Staff 
con train itself by following the methods outlined 
in Workshop Procedures, along with the correspond- 
ing octivities in "Recipes for Fun". 2) PAR offers 
one or two day parent and or stoff leadership on o 
per diem basis (transportation ond hotel expenses 
extra). The purpose of these training sessions is to 
teoch workshop methods to staff members of child 
care ogencies os well as selected parent leaders so 



thot they might conduct workshops for their own 
parent groups. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— Workshop 
Procedures— a manual for each leader. Recipes for 
Fun— o booklet of 40 learning activities for each 
participant, both for workshop use and home follow 
through. A very basic supply kit consisting of scissors, 
glue, crayons, construction paper, crepe paper, and 
masking tape. A collection box or method of saving 
such throw-oways as cardboard, toilet and towel 
tubes, egg cartons, old socks, mittens, jar lids, etc. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUAT- 
ED AND BY WHOM— An evaluation questionnaire 
for staff and workshop participants is included in 
Workshop Procedures. PAR evaluates the workshops 
which its own members conduct, and is getting feed- 
back on workshops conducted by others. 

Also, PAR has received a foundation grant to re- 
cruit and train inner-city parents to be workshop 
leaders. This leadership program is being evaluated 
separately. 



STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— The program helps de- 
velop their own strengths and use their own resources. 
Also encourages them to save everyday materials 
for learning. 



PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Requires a minimum 
of expense and energy, with maximum effectiveness. 
Parents workshops can be weekly, or not so often. 
Parents con help recruit participants, make name 
tags, serve coffee, collect "saved" items, design fly- 
ers. Participants have a Recipes for Fun book to take 
home as a reference when trying these activities with 
their children. 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS— Our workshops and 
written materials are being used in such home-based 
programs as National Head Start, Arkansas Family 
Day Care, Illinois Children and Family Services, 
Montana 4-C's. 
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PARENT AND CHILD CENTERS FACT SHEET 



Richard H. Johnson, A.C.S.W., Program Director 
Chief, Parent and Child Centers 
Office of Child Development 
Box 1182 

Wcshington, D. C. 20013 

PURPOSE OF PROGRAM-The Parent and Child 
Centers are established to provide comprehensive 
services for economically disadvantaged families who 
have one or more children under the age of three 
for the purpose of helping families to function inde- 
pendently and effectively and for their children to 
develop to their full potential. 

BACKGROUND-As a result of two Task Forces 
convened in 1966, one at the request of the Secre- 
tary for D.H.E.W., and one at the request of the 
President, the President, in February 1967, addressed 
Congress on the subject of children and youth, and 
requested the development of a number of compre- 
hensive service programs for economically disadvan- 
taged families with children 0-3 years of age to be 
called Parent and Child Centers. This sequence of 
events came about as a result of increasing evidence 
that the prenatal period and infancy are crucial in- 
fluence CT a childs' subsequent development. It was 
further concluded that if poverty stricken children 
are to develop to their fullest potential, service tech- 
niques, processes and systems must be developed to 
serve as preventive measures against the development 
of health, intellectual, social and emotional deficits 
'r> these children. 

Headquarters for the Parent and Child Centers 
are within Project Head Start in the Office of Child 
Development, Washington, D. C. The programs are 
monitored by a staff of three Program Specialists 
and a chief, in collaboration with the OCD Regional 
Offices. At the local community level, the Parent and 
Child Centers are administered by a Community Ac- 
tion Agency (CAA), or one of its Delegate Agencies. 
Funds for all the PCC's come from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 



OBJECTIVES AND PRIORITIES-Parent and Child 
Centers have as their primary objectives: 

I. Improving the overall developmental progress 
of the child, emphasizing the prevention of 
deficits in the child's health, intellectual, social 
and emotional development. 



own 



2. Increasing the parents' knowledge of their 
children's development, as well as assisting 
them to be more effective parents and teachers 
of their children. 

3. Strengthening the family unit and functioning. 

4. Creating in parents an increased awareness of 
their community. 



Parent and Child Centers attempt to accomplish 
these objectives by providing the following: 

• Activities for the very young child designed to 
stimulate the cognitive, emotional, and physical 
development to the maximum potential. 

• Opportunities for parents to understand the 
stages of child development and the importance 
of their own role during this time. 

• Comprehensive health care for the young child 
and his family and education in family health 
matters for the parents. 

• Early and intensive attention to nutrition needs 
and counseling, as well as prevention of nutri- 
tion related deficits caused during pregnancy. 

• Social services for the entire family. 

• Assistance to parents in overcoming economic 
and personal problems in order that they may 
be freer to function as parents. 



PROGRAM ELEMENTS— Because PCC's represent 
a major intervention strategy into the complex multi- 
faceted problems of poverty, their program compon- 
ents should include: 

1. Cognitive stimulation experiences for infants 
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and children 0-3 in home based settings as well 
as center based settings. 

2. Parent education. 

3. Family and personal counseling. 

4. Family life education. 

5. Health care coordination. 

6. Nutrition. 

7. Social service coordination. 

8. Leadership development. 

PROGRAM COVERAGE— There are currently 33 
Grantees being responsible for the operation of 33 
Parent and Child Centers, representing 21 urban sites 



and 12 rural sites. These programs (PCC's) are serv- 
ing 3,779 focal children, and an additional 3,604 
children 0-5 through advocacy components recently 
developed within seven of the thirty-three PCC's. 

Beginning in October 1971, the Center for Com- 
munity Research, under contract to the Office of 
Child Development, D.H.E.W., has been conducting 
an Impact Study of the national Parent and Child 
Center program. Final results from this exhaustive 
study should become available in late 73 or early 
1974. In general, PCC's have been well received in 
their respective communities, and the concept of ser- 
vice is extremely popular with parents, communities, 
numerous professionals, and some legislators at the 
national level. 
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PARENT CHILD TOY LENDING LIBRARY 



Rolph Baker, Director 
1 855 Folsom 

San Francisco, California 94103 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— Help children develop 
skills and problem solving abilities. Help children 
maintain and develop a positive self concept and help 
parents have an important voice in deciding how 
schools teach their children. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — Program consists of two-hour sessions usually 
meeting once a week. Each week there is discussion 
on some phase of child development. A new toy is 
introduced at each meeting. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — Parents attend eight two-hour ses- 
sions, meeting once a week to receive instructions 
on how to play games with children. New toys are 
introduced each week with discussion of some topic 
in child development. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— None 
specifically in program discussed during an eight 
week parent course. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PRO- 
GRAM — Discussed during eight week parent course. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED — Discussed during eight week parent 
course. 



STAFFING PATTERN— Funding Agency Admini- 
strator, Toy Librarian. 

QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— Community person. No special qualifications need- 
ed. Should be Librarian. 

5r/.TEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). Librarian 
will be trained by consultant or state training officer 
trained by Far West Laboratory in crca where Toy 
Library will be established. If funds are availobie. 
Librarian ccjld attend training session out of state. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OF MATERIALS NEEDED 
TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— 16mm film projector 
and screen, cassette player and filmstrip projector. 

STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUAT- 
ED AND BY WHOM — Set of evaluation instruments 
developed by Far West Laboratory which may be 
changed by Librarian and parents to suit needs of 
the community where Toy Library is in operation. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMlWi- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES — Community person op- 
erates Toy Library, working closely with parents and 
community resource people to implement program. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES — Develop rapport- and 
understanding between parent, child and community, 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Rather expensive 
for >w income and some middle income groups. 
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WICHITA HOME START PROGRAM 



Elizabeth Besser, Home Start Director 
352 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 672 J2 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES-To involve parents di- 
rectly in the educational development of their chil- 
dren. To help stre,igthen in parents their capacity for 
facilitating the general development of their own 
children. To assist th. family in becoming a self suf- 
ficient unit by; 1) maki.ig families aware of existing 
community resources, 2) promoting better utilization 
of existing resources, 3) making the community more 
aware and responsive to the n.eedo of low-income 
families. 



and a co-representative to serve on the Home Start 
Parent Policy Committee. The Committee shares in 
the development and determination of the policies 
for Home Start with the City Wide Policy Council 
and the WACAPI Governing Board. The Committee 
has many responsibilities and is very active. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— The 

home visitors are responsible for carrying out the 
nutrition program. They discuss nutrition in the homes 
and suggest new woys of using commodities, sharing 
recipes, etc. In addition several of the parent groups 
have had programs on nutrition and ideas are shareH 
between parents and visitors. 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN— The Wichita Home Start Program is staffed 
by ten people; a Director, a Secretary, and eight 
Home Visitors. Each of the home visitors work with 
ten families. They meet with their families once a 
week to deliver health, nutrition, social/psychol. gicol 
and education services. The home visits are supple- 
mented by field trips and by group meetings for the 
parents. Frequent group experiences are provided 
the children. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD— $381.00 per year 
(based on a budget of $100,000 for 262 children 
under the age of six). 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 

THE PROGRAM-Parents take part in Home Start 
as; 1) teachers, 2) decision makers. As teachers the 
parents take part in the weekly visits in the home 
and have the opportunity to continue the activities 
during the week. They also take part in field trips 
and group activities which are planned as learning 
experiences. As decision makers the ten families of 
each home visitor form a parent group which meets 
oncG a month to consider Home Star- business. Each 
family hcs a vote. Each group elects a representative 



STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— ^There is a provision in the Home Start budget for 
medical and dental examinations for target chidren. 
However, as the visitors are in the homes they are 
aw— e of medical needs of the total families and an 
at., ipt is made to meet the needs. We are making 
use of the Family Practice Clinics, which are in two 
of the local hospitals and in addition we are constant- 
ly looking for other resources for medical and dental 
care. At this point we do not feel that the medical 
and dental care provided for low ii come families in 
Wichita is adequate. 



STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED — The Home Start families are reforred 
to resources in the community or when needing social/ 
psychological services. The role of the Home Start 
visitor is one of a concerned and accepting listener 
who attempts to help the families make use of the 
resources in the community. In addition we hope to 
make the community aware of the needs of the Home 
Start families. 



STAFFING TATTERN— The Wichita Home Start 
staff consists of a Director, a Secretary and eight 
Hon e Visitors. The Head Start Consultants ore ovail- 
able to Home Start are not considered on the Home 
Start staff. 
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Wichita Home Start Program-Continued 



QUALlFICATfONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— The qualifications for a home visitor include prior 
experience in early childhood programs, access to a 
car and a valid drivers' license. The ability to arrange 
working hours for evening and Saturday if neessary. 
Most important the home visitors must be sensitive 
to the needs and cultures of the families they visit 
and be able to relate to the parent and child. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINIG— (How it is 
done and if any special training is needed). A two 
week period of pre-service training was scheduled 
before the program started. The training period in^ 
eluded information on Early Childhood Develop- 
ment, health, nutrition and psychological services. 
We have had training on techniques of teaching, 
developing skills in leading groups and becoming ac- 
quainted with community resources. The greatest 
emphasis Is olaced on relating to and communica- 
ting with others. In addition to the pre-service train- 
ing there has been on going in-service training in 
various areas. This has been done with the cooperation 
of the Head Start Program and separately as Home 
Start Training. Also funds have been available for 
the staff to take part in classes at the university and 
workshops available in the community. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— Originally 
Home Start planned to use the materials which could 
be found in most homes. In addition the home visitors 
were provided with such tools as crayons, scissors, 
paste, paper, etc., that one would find in any pre- 
school class. It soon become evident that many homes 
were so limited that it was necessary to take other 
equipment Into the home. Toys have been purchased 
and are used either at the time of the visit or left in 
the home for the child to use on a loan basis. Chil- 
dren's books have been purchased and are used both 
at the time of visit and in the home, if that seems 
to be the best plan. Other equipment that has been 
purchased include record players for tho home visitors, 
jig saws for the parents to use in making puzzles,' 
sewing machines which have been used in sew.ng 
classes for parents. 



STATEMENT ON HOW THE PROGRAM IS r/AL* 
UATED AND BY WHOM— Wichita Home Stort \s 
one of the programs sponsored by the Office of Child 
Development which are being evaluated by the re- 
search agencies ABT Associates and High Scope. A 
case study of Home Start is being written by ABT 
Associates and visits are made by their stoff every 
six months. In addition the children in the progrom 
are being evaluated by personnel who are hired ond 
supervised by ABT Associates. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PARENTS USE RESOURCES— Home Start mokes use 
of all the community resources which are available. 
We are constantly searching for new resources thot 
can be used by the families in the programs. Porents 
are encouraged to apply to programs which will meet 
their needs or referred to other resources. Exomples 
of resources frequently used are Community Heolth 
Programs, Family Consultation Center, Wichita 
Guidance Center, Sedgwick County Health Deport- 
ment, Salvation Army, Lutheran Social Service, ond 
various church organizations. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— The Home Stort stoff 
is mode up of concerned accepting non-judgwcntol 
people and it is believed that this is our biggest osset. 
From the standpoint of program planning the low 
cose loads and the time the home visitors hove to 
spend with their families Is extremely importont. The 
help and the interest of Head Start and other com- 
munity ogencies has also been a big asset. 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Major problems 
have been the lack of transportation for the fomilies 
and the difficulty of keeping the home visitors' cors 
in working order. We have found other problems in 
the community such as inadequate medical care ond 
the attitudes of some helpers In the community. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS— We like Home Start 
and are proud of the job it is doing. 



XAVIER UNIVERSITY HOME START 



Sister Mary Loyola, Director 

2238 Caffin Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES— To provide the readi- 
ness experiences which are usual in the life of the 
majority child and on which the traditional school 
curriculum is built for the minonty child. To involve 
the parents in the delivery of this service. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN — Home Start aides visit homes on a Monday- 
Wednesday or a Tuesday-Thursday schedule. They 
teach the child in the presence of the parent for one 
hour. Homework is left ond d'rections are given to 
parents on how to work with the child. Each child 
receives 2'/2 hours per week. 1,200 children enrolled. 

PROGRAM COST PER CHILD— $265.00 per year. 

STATEMENT ON PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE PROGRAM — The parent opens the door to ad- 
mit the teacher. The parent is either an observer 
when a new technique is taught or a participant when 
review or drill is the aim. The parent receives the 
homework and Is expected to produce the results at 
the following lessons. Parents attend meetings. 

STATEMENT ON NUTRITION PROGRAM— The 

weekly Newsletter give information on balanced diet. 
Referrals are made for welfare or food stamps. 

STATEMENT ON MEDICAL/DENTAL PROGRAM 

— ChilJren have had teeth examined and fluoridated. 
Attempts have been made for services through 
Neighborhood Health Clinic — too much red tape. We 
have given information to parents directly and 
through Newsletter. 

STATEMENT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED— Referrals. 

STAFFING PATTERN— Three Neighborhood Co- 
ordinators, One Public Relations and Business Direc- 
tor, Forty Home Start Aides, One Secretary. 



QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED BY PROGRAM STAFF 

— The usual paper credentials are waived in lieu of 
competency developed through life experiences. 

STATEMENT ON STAFF TRAINING— (How it is 
done and if any s,:)ecial training is needed). One 
month of intense training and weekly on-going train- 
ing. The training Is given by Xavier University con- 
sultants — MNA's in Early Childhood Education whose 
backgrounds are similar to the trainees. Continual 
training is needed. 

LIST SPECIAL EQUIPMENT OR MATERIALS 
NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM— The program 
uses materials mode by the aides and the parents. 
Materials include matching, puzzles, games relating 
to color, size, shape, games for vocabulary building, 
exercises in the development of visual-auditory acuity, 
etc. 



STATEMENT ON HOW PROGRAM IS EVALUAT- 
ED AND BY WHOM— Standardized tests CDA evalu- 
ation team, neighborhood education committees from 
TCA centers. Parents also fill out lists. 

STATEMENT ON PROGRAM USE OF COMMUNI- 
TY RESOURCES AND HOW THE PROGRAM HELPS 
PAP.ENTS USE RESOURCES— The Neighborhood 
Community buses are used for field trips. The public 
schools are used for testing sites. The schools are olso 
used for Community Conferences. The Y.M.C.A. 
gymnasium and the Sesire Community Center were 
used for conferences. Xavier University is also used 
for conferences and training. 

PROGRAM ADVANTAGES— Parent involvement 
— the best and most economical teachers. Reaches 
the child ot ihe right age to do the job (2-5 years). 
Uses v/orkers sensitive to community. 

PROGRAM DISADVANTAGES— Too srr.all — not 
enough funds. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS— We have a 25 min- 
ute movie available for the cost of postage. 



HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



Dr. Jean C. Watts 
420 Larsen Hall 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Appi an way 

Cambridge, Moss. 02138 

We apologize for having to charge for these re- 
prints, but the money is necessary to cover xeroxing, 
stenciling and postage costs. 

Title No. of Pages Price 

Human Interaction Scale 41 . $1.50 

Object Interaction Scale - 7 .50 

Questionnaire — First Home Interview 15 1.00 

Questionnaire — Final Home Interview 10 .75 

Human Or Material Environment Scale 1 1 1 5.55 

Mother-Child Interaction and 

Intellectual Development From 

Age One To Three (abbreviated 

Version Of EPA Paper) 9 1 .00 

Three chapters describing our method of observing 
the child's environment, a comparison of environ- 
ments of well-developing and poorly-developing 1-3 
year olds, and four case studies of 1-and 2-year-olds 
will be ovcilable in a forth-coming book entitled "Ex- 
perience and Environment: Major Influences On the 
Development of the Young Child." (To be published 
by Prentice-Hall, 1972). 

^Copyright 1971, 1972. Pre-publication copy. Not 
for quotation or citation in whole or in part without 
the express and written permission of the author. 
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t Family Service Association of Nassau County, Inc. 
Verbal Interaction Project. 
Mother-Child Home Program. 
Demonstration Center. 
5 Broadway, Freeport, New York 1 1520. 

Reprints—Phyllis Levens tein, Ed. D. 

Jonuory, ,968 (With R. Sunley). Stimulotion of verbal interoction between disodvontoged 
mothers and children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, pp. 116-121. 

April. 1970 Cognitive growth in preschoolers through verfxil interaction with mothers. 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, pp. 426-432. 

F*,„„^, ,97, ,w,-,h S. Lev=™,»i„,. FosteHng looming p„,.„„ol in preschooler. Sociol 
Casework Vol. 52, No. 2, pp. 74-78. 

November, 1971 Are toys passe? PTA A^gazine, unpaged. 

C3ecember, 1971 Learning through (and from) mothers. Childhood Education, pp. 130-134. 



June, 1972 



But does it work in homes away from home? Theory Into Practice Vol XI 
No. 3, pp. 157-162. ' ■ ' 



April, 1972 (With A. Kochmon and H. Roth,. From Laboratory to real world: service 

deUyery of the Mother-Child Home Program. Paper presented at 49th An- 
nual Meeting, American Orthopsychiatric Association, Detroit. 



Others: 

July, 1971 



dZZ T rTu ' 'T'""*"" °' '"^"""-'y for Educating 

D.sodvantaged. Ch.Idren. Excerpt from American Institute of Behavioral 
Sc.ences, U. S. Dept. HEW (50 cents per copy). 



1972 



U. S. Dept. HEW, Publication No. (OE) 72-84. Mcdel Progron,,: Compe 
tory Ed«cot.on: Mother-Child, Home Progrom, Freeport, N. Y. 
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II. The Home end School Institute 
Box 4847 

Cleveland Pork 
Washington, D. C. 20008 

Success For Children: A sampler of teaching 
ideas for parents, including reading, writing 
and arithmetic for home use, drawn from 
the Institute's Creative Parent program. $1, 
approx. 60 activities; listed by the US Off ice 
of Child Development Home Start program. 

Thinking Curriculum Lob: Teaching ideas and 
materials for parents and teachers interest- 
ed in helping children learn how to use 
their heads creatively, drawn from the Crea- 
tive Parent course. $2. Helping children 
leam how to think more effectively is the 
core of the parent program. 

Lecture-Workshops: (Details on request). 

Parent Involvement in Practice. 

Parent Power: A Home Start for Every Child. 

Teacher Power: Working with Parents and 
Community. 

Home and School in Conflict? 

The Second R: Why Johnny and Jane Can't 
. Write ond Ways to Help. 

III. Parent Child Development Center 
3300 Freret Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70115 

In The Beginning^ a booklet covering the first 
six months of parents' enrollment in our 
program. It is a workbook for mothers with 
ideas and topics for the infant from birth 
to eight months. 

Education For Life: Educotor's Guide Vol. L 

a record and reference book for the Home 
Visit Educators. This book coincides with 
the mother's curriculum book. In The Be- 
ginning. 



Additionally, a copy of "Working with Porents 
on the Importance of Curiosity and Explora- 
tion in An Infant's Development" by Louise 
Ledget ond Melba Rabinowitz will be moiled 
to you, with no additional charge, along with 
your request(s). This is a brief overview of our 
philosophy of exploratory behavior and some 
exomples of how we demonstrote this phe- 
nomenon to parents. 

Additional materials are in preparation for 
Phase i) of the mother's curriculum book 
which covers 6-12 months, as well as booklets 
of staff training, equipment, etc. 

Information regarding price of the books con- 
cerned is as follows: 

1. In the Beginning $5.00 eoch 

2. Educator's Guide Vol. I $3.00 each 

Moke checks or money orders poyoble to 
P.C.D.C. Educational Fund. 



IV. Allep Raymond, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1 223 

Darien, Connecticut 06820 

Eorly Yeors: (Group rates: $6.50 year). 

V. Afram Associates 

68-72 East 131st Street 

New York, New York 1 0037 

Attention: Action Library — Day Care 

Preston Wilcox, President 

Vi. Council of Independent Black Institutions 
(CIBI) 

P. 0. Box 57 

Lefferts Station 

Brooklyn, New York 11225 



VII. Other Publications: 



Bridgmon, Jane. A Handbook for Family Doy 
Care Workers, Demonstration and Research 
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. . Center for Early Education, John F. Kenne- 
dy Center for Research on Education and 
Human Development, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

• 37203, 1971. 

Costello, Joan, Ph.D., Review and Summary af 
o Natianal Survey af the Parent-Chiid Cen- 
ter Pragram, prepared for the Office of 
Child Development, U. S. Department of 
HEW, August, 1970. 

Dokecki, P. R. et. al. The Troining of Fomlly 
DayXore Warkers: A Feasibility Study ond 
Initial Pilat Effarts, Volume 5, Kjmber 1, 
1971, DARCEE Papers and Reports, Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission Contract No. 
71-9, Demonstration and Research Center 
for Early Education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Forrester, Bettye J., et. al., Hame Visiting with 
Mathers and Infants, Demonstration and 
Research Center for Early Education, John 
F. Kennedy Center for Research on Educa- 
tion and Human Development, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 1971. 



Urbana-Champaign, 805 West Pennsylvan 
ia Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 61801, 1972. 
Available from the: College of Education 
Curriculum Laboratory, University of Illi- 
nois, 1210 West Springfield Avenue, Ur- 
bana, Illinois 61801. Price: $.80. 

Kremer, Barbara, Parent Education: Abstract 
Bibliagraphy, ERIC Clearinghouse on Early 
Childhood Education, University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, Illinois, 
1971. Price: $.70. 

Parent Child Center, NEWSLETTER, Vol. I, 
Issue III, Third Quarter, August, 1972, Vol. 
I, Issue IV, Fourth Quarter Newsletter, No- 
vember, 1972. 

The PCC Newsletter is published quarterly 
as an information service by ABT Associ- 
ates, Inc., 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138 for the U. S. Office 
of Child Development, under contract HEW- 
OS-72-94. Please forward all correspond- 
ence to: Laura R. Studen, Editor, ABT Esso- 
ciates, ' k., 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 



Farrester, Bettye J., e.t al.. Materials for Iti- 
font Develapment, Demonstration and Re- 
search Center for Early Education, John F. 
Kennedy Center for Research on Education 
and Human Development, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1971. 

Howard, Norma K., Mather-Child Hamc 
Learning Progrcms: An Abstract Bibliagra- 
phy, ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Child- 
hood Educa ("fon. University of Illinois at 



Parent and Child Centers, a guide for the de- 
velopment of parent and child centers. Of- 
fice of Child Development, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20201. 

Thomas, Susan B., Nutritian and Learning in 
Preschaal Children, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Early Childhood Education, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, Illi- 
nois 61801, 1972. Available from the: Col- 
lege of Education Curriculum Laboratary 
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University of Illinois, 1210 West Spring- 
field, Urbono, Illinois 61801. 

Price $.45. Catalog No. 1300-32. 

VIII. LINC Chiid Development Training Center 
800 Silver Avenue 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

The following audio and video tapes were re- 
corded during the Working Conference of 
Home Based Programs: 

Audio Topes 

1. Florence Sequin — ^This is a question and 
answer session. Recorders from each group 
asked questions of the presenter from a 
home based program. Approximately 1 hour. 

2. Penny Kirschenfeld and Arlene Kochman — 
Part of the question and answer session. 
Approximately 1 hour. 

3. Kyo Jhin — Question and answer session. 

4. Shirley Young — ^Question and answer ses- 



sion. Audio tapes were recorded on reel-to- 
reel tope recorder. 

Vid«o Topes — (1 hour In length). 

1. Florence Sequin — Presented information On 
Home Start from Office of Child Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. *' ' 

2. Kyo Jhin — Presented information on- TAR- 
COG Home Stcrt Progrom, recorded' or 

• AV3600 series (new format). 

3. Gregory Simms — New Approach Method. 
Presented information on program and 
questions ond onsvver session. 

4. Shirley You.ng — Heme Start Program, 
Franklin, North Carolina. 

5. Penny Kirschenfeld and Arlene Kochman — 
Presentation on the Mother and Chtid In- 
teraction Program. 

6. Judith McMurray — Presentation \ fr-oir. 
Florida Parent Education Program, . 

Video topes recorded on CV2100. (old fon;nat/> 
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Consultants 

Kyo R. Jhin, Director— Home Start Program 
Top of Alabama Regional Council of Governments 
2603-C Leeman Ferry Road, S. W. 
Huntsville, Alabama 35801 

Penny Kir^chenfeld, Program Supervisor 

Mother-Child Home Program (Verbal Interaction 
rroiect) 

5 Broodway 

Freeport, New York 11250 

Arfene Kochman, Assistant Director 
Verbal Interaction Project 
Mother-Child Home Program 
5 Broadway 

Freeport, New York 1 1 520 

... Judy McMurray, Graduate Assistant 

Institute for Development of Human Resources 
College of Education 
Weil Hell, University of Florida 
Goinesville, Florida 32601 

Florence Sequin, Program Associate 
Home Start, Office of Child Development 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D, C. 20013 

Gregory Simms, Executive Director 
New Approach Method, Inc. 
194 Brunswick Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Shirley H. Young, Home Start Director 

Macon Program for Progress 

50 East Main Street 

Franklin, North Carolina 287M 

Smoll Group Leoders 

Willie G. Boulware, Director 
Carolina Community Actions 
120 Hampton Street 
Rock Hill, s. C. 29730 



Bernice Gash, Ed. Director 
Western Carolina Community Action 
639 Maple Street 
Hendersonville, N. C. 28739 

Edrice D. Leftwich, Assistant Director 
Tuskegee Leadership Development Program 
Vocational Building— Lower Floor 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 36088 

Tuyrone Lewis, Soc. Ser. Director 
Horry-Georgetown Head Start 
P. O. Drawqf..67l 
Conway, S. C. 29526 

Rhonda J. McLean, Staff Development Coordinator 
Johnston County Head Start 
P. O. Drawer 1435 
Smithfield, N. C. 27577 

Mary Workman, Associate State Training Officer 
Head Start State Training Office 
1205 W. Market St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 27412 

Smoll Group Recorders 

Colene M. Baldwin, Director 
Sencland Community Action, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 329 
104 W. Smith Street 
Whiteville, N. C. 29472 

Lillian P. Cannon, Director 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro City Schools 
Chaoel Hill, N. C. 

Lois Johnson, Teacher 
Economic Improvement Council 
Box 549 

Edenton, N. C. 27932 

Beth Pratt, Head Teacher 
Midlands Community Action Agency 
1729 Assembly Street 
Columbia, S. C. 29201 
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Emily L. Russell, SDC 

Franklin- Vancc-Warren Opportunity, Inc. 

P O. Box 1453 

Warrenton, N. C. 27589 

Claudia A. Warren, Training Specialtst 
Leodership Development for Child Care 
1205 Vv' Market St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 27412 

Participants 

Sondra Adcrrs, Traveling Teacher 
Macon Progro^ri for Progress 
50 E. Main St. 
Franklin, N. C. 28734 

Ruth W. Addison, SDC 
United Day Care Services 
808 N. Elm St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 27401 

Doris J. Alexander, Project Director 

N. C. Specal Demonstration Day Care Project 

P. 0. Box 2599 

Raleigh, N. C. 27602 

Constance B. Bacote, Head Teacher 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Head Start 
307 Church St. 
Cheraw, S. C. 

Ernestine N. Bollinger, Teacher 

Yadkin Valley Economic Development District, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 328 

Boonesville, N. C. 

Jeanne H. Barbour, State Training Officer 
Head Start State Training Office 
1207 W. Market St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Ann E. Barnes, Teacher 

Western Carolina Communit/ Action 

Box 685 

Hendersonville, N. C. 



Burnie H. Barnes, Teacher 

Berkeley-Colleton-Dorchester Econ. Devel. Comm. 
200 A Carolina Avenue 
Walterboro, S C. 

Esme Benjamin, Progrom Specialist 
Black Child Deveiopr.ient Institute 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2005 

Sherrie Berrien, Assistant Training Officer 

S. C. State Training Office for Child Development 

1238 S. Lumpkin St. 

Athens, Georgia 20601 

Cordelia Betts, Cook 

University of S. Alabama State Training Office 
250 Bay Front Drive 
Mobile, Alabama 36615 

Lou Bradley, Supervisor Kindergarten and Reading 
Guilford County Schools 
Greensboro, N. C. 27403 

Queen B. Bralley, State Training Officer 
Head Start State Training Office 
P. 0. Box 2096 
S. C. State College 
Orangeburg, S. C. 29115 

Johanna Brown, Teacher 
Horry-Georgetown Head Start 
P. 0. Drawer 67 1 
Conway, S. C. 29526 

Sara Q. Brown, Director 
Mountain Projects, Inc. 
Waynesvllle, N. C. 28786 

Ihelma Brown, Director 
Florence County Head Start 
149 N. Ravenel St. 
Florence, S. C. 29501 

Ninette Burns, Teacher 

Head Start of the Opportunity Corporation 

133 Livingston St. 

Asheville, N. C 
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Mary M. Bush, Social Service Aide 
Salisbury-Rowan Community Service Council, Inc. 
1 300 W. Bank St. 
Salisbury, N. C. 28144 

Betty H. Busick, Assistant Executive Director 
Northwest Child Development Program 
1621 E. 3rd St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Arvene Byrd, Social Services Coordinator 
WAMY Community Action 
102 School St. 
Spruce Pme, N. C. 

Essie M. Calhoun, State Training Officer 
University of S. Alabama — Head Start State 

Training Office 
250 Boy Front 
Mobile, Alabama 36617 

PeoH Campbell, Director 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Heed Stcrc 
84 Powe St. 
Chsrow, S. C. 

Mary Ann Charlton, Resource Teacher 
WAGES Head Start 
300 N. Virginia St. 
Coldsboro, N. C. 27530 

Mary P. Clark, Director 

Leadership Development Program Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskcgee Institute, Alabama 36088 

EciV/ord F. Collins, Director 
Operation Breakthrough 
Durham, N. C. 27702 

Goyle Cunningham, Coord, of Technical Assistance 
N. C. Federation of Child Ccve'opment Centers, Inc. 
Durhom, N. C. 

Wilbcj J. Curtis, Heme V.silor 
Macon Program for Progress 
50 E. Main St. 
Franklin, N. C. 28734 




Diane W. Davis, Assistant Teaceher 
Kmgs Mountain Head Start 
P. 0. Box 192 

Kings Mountain, N. C. 28086 

Venus Davis, Teacher — SDC 
Carteret Community Action 
P. 0. Box 90 
Beaufort, N. C. 28516 

Martha G. Easter, Planning Office & Acting Director 
Alcop 

234Y2 E. Front St. 
Burlington, N. C. 27215 

Carolyn H. Exum, Teacher 
Henley-Roberts Head Start 
Lillington, N. C. 27546 

Frances K. Fickling, Teacher 
Greensboro Head Start 
Greensboro, N. C 27406 

Leio M. Garner, Socici Worker 
Pjcd^ocnt Community Action, Inc. 
189 N. Forest St. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 29302 

Anno Gerber, Educational Diicctor 
Frankhn-Vance-Worrcn Heed Start 
1 1 6 Young Sr 
Henderson, N. C. 27536 

Gcrtho Gibson, County Project Director 
Cumberland County Depart:rent of Social Services 
Highwoy 301 
Fcyettcviiie, N. C. 28301 

Rudolph R. Glover, Director 

Orongcburg Area Ccm tvAi toe for Eccn. Prog., Inc. 
P. O. Drov/cr 710 
Crongcbu-a S. C. 291 15 

Cheric Goyctte, Stctc Training Officer 
Heod Stcn Sla^o Training Office 
415 N. Monroe 
620 Johnson B!dg. 
To!!chc^-x\ Flrndo 32303 
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Barbara S. Grubbs, Head Start Nurse 

Yadkin Valley Economic Development District, Inc. 

Boonesvi lie, N. C. 2701 1 

Jannie Harriot, Secretary 

Darlmgton County Community Action Agency 
1 16 W. College Ave. 
Hartsville, S. C. 29550 

Hugh K. Himan, Executive Director 
Northwest Child Development Council, Inc 
1621 E. 3rd St. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 27106 

Rebecca Hobgocd, Teacher 
Carteret Community Action 
Beaufort, N. C. 28516 

Rosa Houston, State Training Officer 
State Training Office 
415 N. Monroe St., No. 620 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Willie Jefferson, Staff Development Coordinator 
GMAS Head Start 
P. 0. Box 707 
Greenwood, S. C. 29646 

Alleyne R Johnson, Center Director 
Midlands Community Action Agency 
Columbia, S. C, 

Patty Jones, Educational Director 
Greenv'ille Council for Community Action 
652 Rutherford Road 
Greenville, S. C. 29609 

Robert S. Jones, Assoc. Prof. Early Childhood Ed. 
Appalachian State University 
Boone, N. C. 28607 

Mary E. Kcister, Coord, of Early Childhood Programs 
University of N. C. at Greensboro 
Greensboro, N. C. 27412 

Rosa L. Knox, Head Start Teacher 
Horry-Georgetown Hood Start 
P. 0. Drawer 671 
Conway, S. C. 29526 

O 
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A. C. Krumlauf, Consultant 
Roy Litrlejohn Associates 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Jane Leonard, Secretary 

Asheville Child Development Program 

133 Livingston St. 

Asheville, N. C. 28801 

Gail Linney, Secretary Health Aide 
I Care, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 349 
526 S. Center St 
Statesville, N. C. 28677 

Robert Lytes, Dirdfctor 
Laurens County Head Start 
P. 0. Box 686 
Laurens, S. C. 29360 

Willie J, Marable, Director Teacher 
Kings Mountain Head Start 
P. 0. Box 192 

Kings Mountain, N. C. 28086 

Eugenia Marbury, Social Worker 

Cumberland County Department of Social Services 

P. 0. Box 4384 

Fayetteville N. C. 28306 

West Marcus, Intern S.T.O. 
State Training Office Building 
250 Brookley Campus 
Mobile, Alabama 36615 

Carlo M. Martin, Director 
Blue Ridge Community Action 
P. 0. Box 178 
Lenoir, N. C. 28645 

Ruth Medlock, Parent Coordinator 
Family Service, Inc. Full Year Head Start 
710 Coliseum Drive, Plaza East 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 27106 

Georgia B. Moye, Staff Development Coordinator 
Florence County Head Start 
149 N. Ravenel St. 
Florence, S. C. 29501 
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Nancy MacKay 
United Day Care Services 
808 N. Elm St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Viola H. Mcllhenny, Director 

N. C. Special Demon. Day Care Center (Donner) 

Box 566 

Monroe, N. C. 281 10 

James McNeil, Psychologist 

GMAS Head Start, Anderson County Head Start 

Box 707 

Greenwood, S. C. 

Rebecca Joyce Page, Educational Director 
Wake County Opportunities 
567 E. Hargett St. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

John D. Patrus, Teacher 
Blue Ridge Community Action 
P. O. Box 1 78 
Lenoir, N. C. 28645 

Judy G. Paxton, Home S.art Visitor 
Mocon Program for Progress 
50 E. Main St. 
Franklin, N. C. 28734 

Anne M. Pearson, Director 
Mortif* County Community Action 
101 N. Houghton St. 
Williamston, N. C. 

Rosemary Peeler, Student 
UNC-G School of Education 
Spnng Garden '^t. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Em?lyn G. Pethel, Dir. of Soc. Serv. and Parent Invol. 
Greensboro Head Start 
N. Eugene St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Beth Pickard, Training Specialist 

Center for Leadership Development for Child Care 

1205 W. Market St. UNC-G 

Greensboro, N. C. 27412 



Becky Pitman, Administration Assistant 

WAMY Community Action 

1 02 School St. 

Spruce Pine, N. C. 28777 

Betty L. Pollock, Director of Education 

Community Action Council 

P. 0. Box 608 

Rose Hill, N. C. 28458 

Mamie Pope, Parent Coordinator 
Wake-Raleigh Head Start 
567 E. Hargett St. 
Raleigh, N. C. 27601 

Dorothy F. Porter, Director 
Greenville County Head Start 
652 Rutherford Road 
Greenville, S. C. 29609 

Mattie L. Powell, Educational Director 
Sencland Community Action 
P. 0. Box 329 
Whiteville, N. C. 28472 

Lois Queen, Director-Coordinator 
Southwestern Child Development 
P. 0. Box 826 
Sylva, N. C. 

Susan Ralston, Traveling Teacher 
Madison-Buncombe Head Start 
133 Livingston St. 
Asheville, N. C. 

Ka ren H. Richardson, Medical Director 
Anscn-Union Head Start 
P. 0. Box 1223 
Monroe, N. C. 28110 

Irene M. Roberts, Director-Social Worker 
Henley-Robcrts Civic Oganization 
Rt. 2, Box 1 78-A 
Lillington, N. C. 27546 

Jim Ruff, Educational Director 
Mountain Projects 
Rt. 1 

Waynesville, N. C. 28786 
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Betty Sherrcd, Supervisor Infant Program 
United Day Care Services 
808 N. Eim St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 27401 

Sheila W. Shields, Teacher-Aide 
Scuihwestern Child Development Commission 
P. O. Box 825 
Sylvo, N C. 

Esther 3. Smith, Progrcm Planner 
Appolachion Regionol Commission 
1666 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Shirley C. Spears, Coordinator Educational Director 
I Core, Inc. 
P. O. Box 349 
Statesville,, N. C. 28677 

Myrtle Stall ings. Educational and SDC 
Martin County Community Action 
101 N. Houghton St. 
Williamston, N. C. 

Emma M. Thompson, Educational Director 
Laurens County Head Start 
Laurens, S. C. 29360 

i 

Mrs. Keith Travis, Director- Volunteers, CD end 
Nutrition 

Family Sen/ices, Inc., Child Development Division 
710 Coliseum Plaza, East 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 27106 



Fronces Tynes, Educational Director 
Family Service Head Start 
710 Coliseum Drive 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

James A. Wakefield, Deputy Director 
GMAS Community Action Agency 
P. O. Box 707 
Greenwood, S. C. 29646 

Ru\h Walker, Director 
Anderson County Head Start 
Bex 153, 816 Kennedy St. 
Arderson, S. C. 29621 

Karen Whitoker, Social Worker-Parent Coordinotor 
Berkeley-Colleton-Dorchester 
200-A Carolina Ave. 
Moncks Corner, S. C. 

Bill White, Director 
GMAS Head Start 
P. O. Box 707 
Greenwood, S. C. 29646 

I. C. Wiley, Jr., Director 
Darlington County Head Start 
1 16 West College Ave. 
Hartsville, S. C. 29550 

Edrice Williams, Teocher Aide 
University of Southern Alobama 
250 Bay Front Drive 
Mobile, Alabama 36615 
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